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The Saxons, ever able to recognise facts when 
they saw them, bluntly called the month ‘Midwinter’. 
To the Romans, it was merely Tenth Month. 


Ma are not equal and nothing points the fact more 
clearly than the manner of-packing Christmas parcels. 
Those who can do this, do it with practised ease ; 
those who cannot, are yearly held up to the ridicule 
and contempt of their womenfolk (who can seldom 
do it any better). The linen for Aunt Laura presents 
no problem, its maker having thoughtfully enclosed it 
within a neat cardboard case. But what of the thing- 
-ummybob we bought in a moment of enthusiasm for 
Uncle Edward? Inevitably, there is nowhere in the 
house a box into which it will fit. Neither do we 
possess the materials (or the skill) with which to make 
one. We should, of course, have thought of this be- 


IFE today, awithe all its stresses and 
strains, makes it important that ~ 
you should have regular nights of 
peaceful, undisturbed sleep if you are 
to keep really fit and full of vitality. 
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- Russia, the Atom, and the W est 


_ The Military Problem 


The fourth of six Reith Lectures by GEORGE F. KENNAN 


HAT I have to speak about here is the military 
aspect of our conflict with Soviet power. It may 
seem strange, and scarcely fitting, that a civilian and 
eta common citizen, and a person not privy to govern- 
mental information, should venture to speak of it at all, and I do 
so with some diffidence. But whoever thinks seriously about the 
problem of our relations with Russia cannot avoid doing his best 


to understand its military aspect, and making certain assumptions 


with regard to it. : 

There are few, I am sure, who would not agree that never in 
history have nations been faced with a danger greater than that 
which now confronts us in the form of the atomic weapon. Except 
in instances where there was a possibility of complete genocide, 
past dangers have generally threatened only the existing genera- 


tion. Today it is everything which is at stake—the kindliness of | 


our natural énvironment to the human experience, the genetic 
composition of the race, the possibility of health and life for our 
children and for future generations. ~ i 


Not only is this danger terrible, but it is immediate. Efforts 


towards composition of major, political differences between the 


_ Russians and ourselves have been practically abandoned. Belief in 


_ the inevitability of war—itself the worst disservice to peace—has 
grown unchecked. We have a world order marked by extreme 


Sh 


instability. In the Middle East alone we have a situation, any — 


disturbance of which could now easily involve us all in an all-out 


war. No one on either side wishes this to occur; yet the complete 


uncertainty as to the adversary’s intentions and the premium that 
rests on the element of surprise in an atomic war could easily 


~cause people to take, under the pressure of fear or misunder- 


standing, actions the effects of which would be irreparable. It is~ 
against this terrible, immediate, and almost inconceivable danger 
that the risks of an effort to negotiate a political settlement with 
Russia must today be measured. 

To me it is a source of amazement that there are people who 
still see the escape from this danger in the continued multiplica- 
tion by us of the destructiveness and speed of delivery of the 
major atomic weapons. These people seem unable to wean them- 
selves from the belief that it is relative changes in the power of 
these weapons that are going to determine everything. They 
evidently believe that if the Russians gain the slightest edge on 
us in the capacity to wreak massive destruction at long range, they 
will immediately use it, regardless of our own power of retaliation. 
Conyersely they seem to feel that if we can only contrive to get 
a tiny bit ahead of the Russians we shall in some way have won; 
our salvation will be assured; the road will then be paved for a 


settlement on our terms. This cast of thought seems to have been 
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i assumptions. The hydrogen bomb, admittedly, has a certain sorry 


ae aa che fsiuiching of the Russian earth sat 


I scarcely need say that I see no grounds Baise fie ae 


value to us today as a deterrent. When I say this, I ought perhaps 
to explain more precisely what I mean. I have never thought that 
the Soviet Government wanted a general world war at any time 
since 1945, or that it would have been inclined, for any rational 


‘political reason of its own, to inaugurate such a war, even had the 
atomic weapon never been invented. I do not believe, in other. 


words, that it was our possession of the atomic bomb which 
prevented the Russians from overrunning Europe in 1948 or at 
any other time. In this I have disagreed with some very important 
people. 3 


The Atomic Deterrent 

But now that the capacity to inflict this fearful destruction 1s 
mutual, and now that this premium has been placed on the 
element of surprise, I am prepared to concede that the atomic 
deterrent has its value as a stabilising factor until we can evolve 
some better means of protection. And so long as we are obliged 
to hold it at all as a deterrent, we must obviously see to it that 
it is in every way adequate to that purpose—in destructiveness, 
in speed of delivery, in security against a sudden preventive blow, 


and in the alertness of those who control its employment. I should . 


certainly not wish to convey the impression that I have advocated 


_ anything like a neglect or slackening of our retaliatory capacity. 


But I can see no reason why we should indulge ourselves in the 
belief that the strategic atomic weapon can be anything more 
than a temporary and regrettable expedient, tiding us over a 
dangerous moment in world affairs. In particular, I see no reason 
to suppose that any sort of salvation or any basic solution to our 


problems is to be found either in the increase of its speed of | 


delivery and destructive power or in the cultivation of elaborate 
defences against it. 

So far as the effectiveness of the long-range atomic weapon as 
a deterrent is concerned, it is not the indefinite multiplication of 
its power which is important or relevant to our problem. It need 
only be terrible enough to make its use against us an irrational 
and self-defeating act on the part of any adversary. This it has 
been, in my opinion, for many years; and its effectiveness for 
this purpose is not going to be enhanced by its being made more 
terrible still. 


And as for these various frantic schemes for defence against - 


atomic attack, I can see no grounds whatsoever for confidence in 
them. I do not trust the calculations on which they are based. 
War has always been an uncertain exercise, in which the best-laid 
plans were frequently confounded. Today the variables and 
unknowns in these calculations are greater than ever before. I do 
not believe there is any human mind or group of human minds 


or any calculating machine anywhere in the world which can 


predict with accuracy what would happen if these weapons should 
begin to be used or which, by -the same token, could devise 
realistic defences against them. 

ne 
What Sort of a Life? 

But, beyond this, what sort of a life is it to which eas 
devotees of the weapons race would see us condemned? The 
technological realities of this competition are constantly changing 
from month to month and from year to year. Are we to flee 
like haunted creatures from one defensive device to another, each 
more costly and humiliating than the one before, cowering under- 


ground one day, breaking up our cities the next, attempting to. 


surround ourselves with elaborate electronic shields on the third, 
concerned only to prolong the length of our lives while sacrificing — 
all the values for which it might be worth while to live at all? 
If I thought that this was the best the future held for us, I 


should be tempted to join those who say ‘ Let us divest ourselves — 


of this weapon altogether; let us stake our safety on God’s grace 
and our own good consciences and on that measure of common 
sense and humanity which even our adversaries possess; but 
then let us at least walk like men, with our heads up, so long 


“ “as we are permitted to walk at all’. We must not forget that this 


is actually the situation in which many of the peoples of this 


world are Retged to live ay and while I would not wish 


’ around a weapon suicidal in its implications can serve only in — 


so far as the great nuclear powers are concerned. The so-called 


more secur han \ ‘we wou 
entirely to the negative d: 
many would have us do. 

The beginning of understanding rests, in this appalling problem 
with the recognition that the weapon of mass destruction is a_ 
sterile and hopeless weapon which may for a time serve as an . _ 
answer of sorts to itself, as an uncertain sort of a shield against os > 
utter cataclysm, but which cannot in any way serve the purposes 
of a constructive and hopeful foreign policy. The true end of __ 
political action is, after all, to affect the deeper convictions of © 
men; this the atomic bomb cannot do. The suicidal nature of this _ 
weapon renders it unsuitable both as a sanction of diplomacy and — 
as the basis of an alliance. Such a weapon is simply not one — 
with which one can usefully support political desiderata; nor is it 
one with which one readily ; springs to the defence of one’s friends. 
There can be no coherent relation between such a weapon and 
the normal objects of national policy. A defence ‘posture built 
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the long run to paralyse national policy, to undermine alliances, _ 
and to drive everyone deeper and decper into the hopeless es 
exertions of the weapons race. ae i Fe 
These thoughts are not mine alone. They are shared by many ‘~ Pine: 
other people. They have been well expressed on other occasions. 
If I have seen fit to restate them here, it is to make clear my‘own + 
position and to emphasise that their validity i is in ho way affected mi 
by the Soviet earth satellite, nor will it be affected if we > launch Na 
a satellite ourselves. . ee ; <3 
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Seeking Escape from Mass Destruction 
But even among those who would go along with all thatI 
have just said, there have recently been other tendencies of — a 
thought with which I also find myself in respectful but earnest 
disagreement. I have in mind here, in particular, the belief — i 
that the so-called tactical atomic weapon—the atomic weapon ae 
designed, that is, to be used at relatively short range against the 
armed forces of the adversary, rather than at long-range and 
against his homeland—provides a suitable escape from the sterility “tg 
of any military doctrine based on the long-range weapon of mass eae 
destruction. — pees a 

Let me explain what I mean. A number of thoughtful ptaoles Bosh ; 
recognising the bankruptcy of the hydrogen bomb and the long- Sato See 
range missile as the basis for a defence policy, have pleaded = =3=—— 
for the simultaneous cultivation of other and more discriminate 
forms of military strength,.and ones that could conceivably be 
used for some worth-while limited national objective, and without = =  — 
suicidal effect. Some have advocated a policy of what they call SERED 
graduated deterrents. Others have chosen to speak of the Bor 
cultivation of the capacity for the waging of limited war, by ies os 
which they mean a war limited both in the scope of its objects 5 a ete 
and in the destructiveness of the weapons to. be employed. In oe: 
both instances, what they have had in mind was to find an alterna- Pate 
tive to the hydrogen bomb as the basis for national defence. 

One can, I think, have only sympathy and respect for this — 
trend of thought. It certainly runs in the right direction. Force 
is, and always will be, an indispensable ingredient in human 
affairs. The alternative to a hopeless kind of force is never no- te: 
force-at-all. A first step away from the horrors of the atom sa" ° =: a3 
must be the adequate development of agencies of force more tins 
flexible, more discriminate, and less suicidal in their effects. Had = ; 
it been possible to develop such agencies in a form clearly ‘J 
distinguishable from the atomic weapon, this, unquestionably,  _ 
would have provided the most natural path of escape from OURS acice 
present dilemma. 

Unfortunately, this seems no Biger to be an alternative, atleast 


tactical atomic weapon is now being introduced into the armed 
forces of my country; and there is an intention, as I understand it, 
to introduce it into yours. We must assume that the same ee ‘ 
is occurring in the Soviet Union. While many people in our 

respective governments have become convinced, I am sure, of the 
need for being able to fight limited as well as total | wars, it seems 
now to be largely by the sas the tactical suns aiden 


they propose to fight them. 
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. Be 
/_-——s range one; that warfare can thus be restricted to whatever the 
k Bae tactical weapon implies; and that in this way the more Bppeniypae 
a - effects of long-range nuclear warfare may be avoided. 
eo “It is this thesis which I cannot accept. That it would prove 
% a i ~ possible, in the event of an atomic war, to arrive at some tacit 
and workable understanding with the adversary as to the degree 
<a of destructiveness of the weapons that would be used and the 
_-—s sort of target to which they would be directed, seems to me a very 
Ma slender and wishful hope indeed. 
a 
-? - a 
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ee But, beyond this, let us bear in mind the probable ulterior | 
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sfully 
to the long-range strategic one; 
‘can then also be brought to refrain from employing the long- 


effects—the effects, *particularly, on the people in whose country 
such a war might be waged—of the use of tactical atomic weapons. 


There seems to be a cheerful assumption that these weapons are _ 
relatively harmless things, to be used solely against the armed © 


forces of the enemy and without serious ulterior disadvantage. 
But surely this is not so? Even the tactical atomic weapon is 
destructive to a degree that sickens the imagination. If the 
‘experience of this century has taught us anything, it is that the 
long-term effects of modern war are by no means governed just 


by the formal outcome of the struggle in terms of victory or 


defeat. Modern war is not just an instrument of policy. It is an 
experience in itself. It does things to him who practises it, irre- 
spective of whether he wins or loses. Can we really suppose that 
poor old Europe,-so deeply and insidiously weakened by the 
ulterior effects of the two previous wars of this century, could 
stand another and even more horrible ordeal of this nature? 
Let us by all means think for once not just in the mathematics of 
destruction—not just in these grisly equations of probable military 


casualties—let us rather think of people as they are; of the 
- limits of their strength, their hope, their capacity for suffering, 
_ their capacity for believing in the future. And let us ask ourselves 


in all seriousness how much worth saving is going to be saved 
if war now_rages for the third time in a half-century over the 
face of Europe, and this time in a form vastly more destructive 
than anything ever known before. 


_ Unfortunately, the danger is not even limited to the possible 


* effects of the use of the tactical atomic weapon by our own 


English or American forces in time of war. There is a further 


contingent danger, and a very imminent one as things now stand; 
-and this is that atomic weapons strategic or tactical or both, 
may be placed in the arsenals of our continental allies as well. 


A Fateful Step 

I cannot over-emphasise the fatefulness of such a step. I do 
not see how it could fail to produce a serious increase in the 
existing military tension in Europe. it would be bound to raise 


a grave problem for the Russians in respect of their own | 


military dispositions and their relations with the other Warsaw 
Pact countries. It would inevitably bring about a further com- 
plication of the German and satellite problems. Moscow is not 
going to be inclined to entrust its satellites with full control 
over such weapons. If, therefore, the Western continental countries 


_ are to be armed with ‘them, any Russian withdrawal from Central. 
and Eastern Europe may become unthinkable once and for all, 


for reasons of sheer military prudence, regardless of what the 
major Western Powers might be prepared to do. 
_In addition to this, it is perfectly obvious that the larger the 


> *; _ number of hands into which the control over atomic weapons is 
| ; 


‘ ane So 


_ countries ty Best 


placed, the smaller will be the possibility for their eventual ex- 
clusion from national arsenals by international agreement, and 
the more difficult it will be to preclude complications of all sorts. 
So long as only three Great Powers are involved, there is at least 
hance that things can be kept under control. To place these 
2 pact in the hands of a number of further countries is prac- 
tically to assure that there can in future be no minor difficulty in 
Europe that does not at once develop into a major one. 
I am aware that similar warnings against the introduction of 
the: atomic prep into the armaments: of the .continental 
» tecently been part: of. ae pices scipcencie of 


our adversaries - ‘say that they have all been ones we could respect. But I think 


overnment have fen in one is position, I certainly cannot 
we must beware of rejecting ideas just because they happen to 
coincide with ones put forward on the other side. Moscow says 
many harmful and foolish things; but it would be wrong to 


assume that its utterances never happen to accord with the 


dictates of sobriety and good sense. The Russians are not always 


wrong, any more than we are always right, Our task, in any case, — 
is to make up our minds independently. 


Is there, then, any reasonably hopeful alternative to the un- 
promising path along which we are now advancing? I must 
confess that I see only one. This is precisely the opposite of the 
attempt to incorporate the tactical atomic weapon into the defence 


- of Western Europe. It is, again, the possibility of separating 


/ 


geographically the forces of the great nuclear Powers, of excluding 
them as direct factors in the future development of political re- 
lationships on the continent, and of inducing the continental 
peoples, by the same token, to accept a higher level of responsi- 
bility for the defence of the Continent than they have recently 
borne. This is still a possibility. Close as we are to it, we have 
not yet taken the fatal step. The continental countries have not 
yet prejudiced their usefulness for the solution of continental 
problems, as we have ours, by building their defence establish- 
ments around the atomic weapon. If they could be induced to 
refrain from doing this, and if there could be a general with- 
drawal of American, British and Russian armed power from the 
heart of the Continent, there would be at least a chance that 
Europe’s fortunes might be worked out, and the competition 
between two political philosophies carried forward, in a manner 
disastrous neither to the respective peoples themselves nor to the 
cause of world peace. I would not know where else this chance 
is to be looked for. 


Western Europe without Water-wings 

I am aware that many people will greet this suggestion with 
scepticism. On the Continent, in particular, people have become 
so accustomed to the thought that their danger is a purely 
military one, and that their salvation can be assured only by 
others, that they rise in alarm at every suggestion that they should 
find the necessary powers of resistance within themselves: There 
is an habitual underestimation among these peoples of the native 
resources of Europe. The Western Europe of 1957 reminds me 
of the man who has grown so accustomed to swimming with 
water-wings that he cannot realise he is capable of swimming 
without them. 

It is plain that in the event of a mutual withdrawal of forces 
the continental Nato countries would still require, in addition to 
the guarantees embodied in the Nato Pact, some sort of con- 
tinuing local arrangements for their own defence. I am free to 
admit that for this purpose their existing conventional forces, 
based on the pattern of the second world war, would be generally 
inadequate. These conventional forces are designed to meet only 
the least likely of the possible dangers: 
military attack in Europe, and then to meet it in the most un- 


promising manner, which is by attempting to hold it along some 


specific territorial line. All of this is obviously futile. If this were 
the problem, then of course foreign assistance would be needed, 
although it is questionable whether it could ever be enough. 

But this is not the problem. We must get over this obsession 
that the Russians are yearning to attack and occupy Western 
Europe, and that this is the principal danger. The Soviet threat, 
as I have had occasion to say before, is a combined military- 
political threat, with the accent on the political. If the armed 
forces- of the United States and Britain were not present on the 
Continent the problem of defence for the continental nations 
would be primarily one of the internal health and discipline of 
the respective national societies, and of the manner in which they 
were organised to prevent the conquest and subjugation of their 
national life by unscrupulous and foreign-inspired minorities in 
their midst. What they need is a strategic doctrine addressed to 
this reality. Under such a doctrine, armed forces would indeed 
be needed; but I would suggest that as:a general rule these forces 
might better be para-military ones, of a territorial-militia type, 
somewhat on the Swiss reapers "rather than reguar military 


that of an outright Soviet 


units on 

B should be primarily internal rather 

front of police realities, not on regular military _ 
_ the threat of Russian Communism must primarily be met. The 
training of such forces ought to be such as to prepare them not 


ae ptiern of the second + Ww 


only to offer whatever overt resistance might be possible to a 
foreign invader, but also to constitute the core of a civil resistance 
movement on any territory that might be overrun by the enemy; 
and every forethought should be exercised to facilitate their 
assumption and execution of this role in the case of necessity. 
For this reason they need not, and should not, be burdened with 
heavy equipment or elaborate supply requirements. And this 
means—and it is no small advantage—that they could be main- 
tained at a fraction of the cost per unit of the present conventional 
establishments. 

I am inclined to wonder whether this concept could not well 


find application even as things are today, and in the absence of - 


any Great Power withdrawal. 

I would not wish to make a fetish of it or to’ ‘suggest any 
sweeping uniform changes. The situations of no two Nato 
countries are alike. There are some that will continue to require, 
for various reasons, other kinds of armed force as well. I mean 
merely to suggest that if there could be a more realistic concept 
of the problem and the evolution of a strategic doctrine more 
directly addressed to the Soviet threat as it really is, and not 


The Shadow of the ‘Bulge’ = : nae 


“JOHN WELLENS on the post-war increase in “the birth- rates S: ria 


MMEDIATELY after the war the birth-rate in this country 
increased dramatically: it reached a peak in 1947. Before 
the war, for every 1,000 people in the population, 15 births 
were recorded annually. But in 1947 we had 20.7 live births 
per 1,000. After 1947 there was a decline in the figures, and 
by 1954 the rate per 1,000 was back to normal. In round figures, 
for every three babies born in 1937, four were born in 1947 and 


three will be born in 1957. This temporary increase in the 


birth-rate has produced what the population statisticians and 
others call the ‘ bulge ’. As this ‘ bulge’ passed first through infant 
schools and then through junior schools it created special, prob- 
lems in each. It is now reaching the secondary schools. Nineteen- 
sixty-two will see its peak effect on industry—although this influ- 
ence will already be felt as early as 1958. 

The number of school leavers has been between 600,000 and 
650,000 every year since the war. In 1962 there will be 930,000, 
in 1963 820,000: after that the figures will drop sharply to 
725,000. It is a big problem. But it is going to be made even 


bigger. by the changes proposed in the armed services of the © 


Crown. I find it curious that the link between these two facts 
has not been given more attention. The recent White Paper, 
Call-up of Men to the Forces, gives the present size of the 
armed forces as 690,000 and the proposed size in 1962 as 375,000. 
That is to say, 315,000 males, mostly juveniles and young adults, 
will be returned to civilian employment at the very time when 
the ‘ bulge’ is also coming on to the labour market. 

So, on top of the natural ‘ bulge’ of about 250,000 additional 
boys and girls annually, we have chosen—by a deliberate act 
of policy—to superimpose a further ‘total of 300,000 young 
males by remodelling the services. And such is the timing of the 
military manoeuvre that these two influences will be roughly in 


phase, that is to say they will both start to be felt in 1958 and» 


will last until 1963. The 315,000 men to be returned to civilian 
employment from the forces alone out-number the total regis- 
tered male employment vacancies, which at present stand at 


- 144,000. All the same, in thinking how to deal with this problem 


we must remember that the ‘ bulge’ is a transient feature which 


will be followed by a period of stability. And for this reason it 


will be no good making arrangements to cope with a regular 


ate of 900,000 or we shall create more problems than we 


solve. 


pcre one peuid. aim to do. whatever | could b 
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retirement. The ‘ dilutees’ 


Much will depend upon the economic climate, and some of the 


business i in the United States, are beyond our control, — Chg as ts 


suitable for promotion to the middle and higher ranks 


accepted mechanism by which industry recruits 


- the | ary eine “of th 
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he country in a position 
could face the Kremlin and say to it: ‘Look here, you 
able to overrun us, if you are unwise enough to attempt it, but 
you will have small profit from it; we are in a position to assure — 
that not a single Communist or other person likely to perform 
your political business will become available to you for this 
purpose; you will find here no adequate nucleus of a puppet | ial 
regime; on the contrary, you will be faced with the united and — ae 
organised hostility of an entire nation; your stay among us will 
not be a happy one; we will make you pay bitterly for every day 
of it; and it will be- without preerable long-ternt political 5 as 
prospects ’. ; 
I think I can give persoaae assurance that any country which. 
is in a position to say this to Moscow, not in so many words, but ~ - 
in that language of military posture and political behaviour which oe + 
the Russian Communists understand best of all, will have little 
need of foreign garrisons to assure its immunity from Soviet 


The situation is a  challannees to all’ concerned, and if pnt 
are to be effective they must be made soon. The official figure 
of 144,000 registered male vacancies does not give an accurate 
picture of additional numbers’ capable of being absorbed by — 
industry and commerce. There seems to be general agreement 
that the extra workers could be found employment if (and it is_ 
a big ‘if ”) they were not all. juveniles. But whatever the optimists — 
say, an increase of these. proportions will not be absorbed pain- 
lessly or without careful forethought. It is not inconceivable that 
the strains caused by this sudden influx will produce some 
unemployment, particularly among young people, at least for a 
short time. If this happens we shall know, not so much by 
referring to the published” statistics, as, for example, by the 
growth of a demand*to replace female and foreign labour by 
British males and to withdraw the arrangements for deferring 
operating under the wartime relaxa- 
tion agreement may also feel insecure during the passage of thé SSS 
“bulge ’. Incidentally, it is interesting to contrast our own ‘bulge*” 
problem with that of our close industria] rivals, the Germans, who, 
straining for every technician’ they can muster, have to face a aE 
drop from 945,000 school leavers in 1954 to 576, 000 in bys ators Dees 


factors on which a solution depends, notably the condition, aie * hoe 


What then of the factors we can control? Let us start with — 
our schools. One main effect of the 1944 Education Act has — oe os 
been to separate the school ‘population into two streams: one of 
higher intelligence and attainment released to employment at 
the age of sixteen or over and another of lower intelligence and — 
attainment released in latger numbers at fifteen. Before 1944 
the elementary schools had ‘a ‘high proportion of boys of ability 
and promise capable of thrusting to the top. From their ranks tid = td 
came the middle management and even a proportion of the = 
higher management. All this was changed by the 1944 AGH ue .. 
to such an extent that companies wishing to recruit — 3 


to address themselves to the grammar schools an 
extent, the technical schools, where this talent now resid 


through the student apprenticeship which prepares a al ra 


professional: ‘career in contrast to the craft aie es 


Raakes 
who wish to see women in 
“positions: of authority and 


clerical training, for as more 


_nificent skeleton recently pre- _—_299 


devices is vital to our national wellbeing. Bie igh 

- One effect of the ‘bulge’ will be temporarily to enrich the 
“modern school student body. We can expect standards in 
grammar schools to rise, but there will inevitably be pupils in 
= Stpodert schools who, in less congested times, would have found 
_ grammar school places. And this may have undesirable con- 
“sequences. The more old-fashioned industrialist, finding that he 
can recruit suitable material from the modern school, despite all 
that the prophets have been telling him, may relax his efforts to 
attract the grammar school leaver. But this enrichment of the 
-modern school will be temporary. Another point is that, with 
ee pores in good supply, industrialists may withdraw whatever 
plans they have for recruiting girls into their advanced schemes, 
y expect the ‘ bulge’ to provea a serious oh aon’ to those 
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importance in industry. 

Among other ° similar 
opportunities for industry to 
grasp will be that of improv- 
ing the appallingly low stan- 
dard of commercial and 


intelligent boys begin actively gg 
to seek outlets, industry aaeee 
should attempt to attract 5 

some of them to commercial 45, Pe ee 
apprenticeships, and so put Seah 
some solid flesh on the mag- a ee 
pared by the Association of 
British Chitotbers of com-> ~ JSS ae 
merce. 

As for the schools them- 

selves, the situation will bear 

most heavily on the modern 
school. Grammar schools will - 
be under no additional pressure other than that tending to increase 
numbers. But modern’ schools, finding themselves with many more 
pupils more suitably placed in the grammar school, will have new 
policies forced upon them by the situation. Interest will centre on 
-the extent to which modern schools can provide increasing oppor- 
tunities for their brighter pupils to gain the General Certificate 
of Education at ‘O” level, the extent to which they can tem- 
porarily silence their own purists who abhor public examinations 
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_in modern schools, the initiative they show in passing on a pro-. 


portion of these students to the sixth form of the local grammar 


_ school, andthe. graciousness with which: they are prepared. to give 


up this new-found interest after the ‘ bulge’ has passed. 


It is highly significant that in September of this year Notting- A 
ham opened a dozen special secondary modern schools which will . 


offer a full five-years’ course up to ‘O” level. All secondary 


--modern ‘schools -in, this- authority will also be keeping their eyes 


open. for bright pupils in order to give them, where possib!e, 


special tuition in one or more ‘O”’ level subjects. A. number of . 
other authorities, such as Edinburgh and Bristol, have already 


made.some attempt to adapt modern school, courses to the new 
situation, 

Let us turn now to the industrial aspect. The number of craft 
apprentices engaged by a company is governed by an established 
ratio of apprentices to skilled men agreed either formally or 


informally between the management and the appropriate unions. 


There may, for instance, be an understanding not to raise the 
peperuss higher than one boy to every five men. The suggestion 

already been made, from several sources, that an approach 
should be made to the unions to gain agreement on the relaxation 
of this proportion, thereby making it possible to absorb more boys 


im skilled trades, some of which are seriously under-manned. On 


the face of it, since 36 per cent. of the boys who left school in 
Posies at the age of fifteen entered apprenticeship, this seems a 


1 seen into deny stodewll eiiedticehips aad other 
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- The total live births in the United Kingdom, 1938-55 
Based on the Annual Abstract of Statistics, No. 93, 1956 


ough, technically sp king, 
ating and carrying out such a Ppoli-y, “ have no faiths 
they will prove effective for this purpose. This policy could only — 


‘be passed down whatever thannels were chosen as a recom- Nie 


mendation; and at some stage in its downward journey there — 


would almost certainly be inserted ,Some e:cape clause such as 
‘in the light of local circumstances’. This would leave action at 
the works level of the trade union hierarchy. 

Apprentice recruitment since the war has been geared to 
military service and based on the assumption that some, at least, 
of the boys would be absent from the plant for two years. As 
conscription withers, these boys will no longer be away for two 
years, and the proportion of apprentices to skilled men cannot 
help but rise automatically. Circumstances will therefore be work- 
ing against the union representative: if he wishes to retain the 


ratio, action will be required of him. I cannot see union repre- 


sentatives agitating to have so-called ‘redundant’ apprentices 


‘discharged, because of the rising proportion. But it is surely not 


realistic to imagine that it will be easy, in these circumstances, 


to persuade local union repre- 


portion even further to ac- 
-commodate the boys of the 
“bulge ’. Let us not deceive 
_ ourselves, a so-called decision 


ticular issue could have very 
little meaning. 

Curiously enough the fact 
that the Carr Committee is 
sitting could be a factor 
militating against relaxation 
of apprenticeship ratio ar- 
rangements. I have no doubt 
that two points in particular 
will have been vigorously and 
repeatedly put forward be- 
fore the Committee. One of 
these is the desirability of re- 
laxing the rigid age-limits 
imposed on craft apprentice- 
ships and the other is the 
need to reduce the duration of apprenticeship from five to three 
years, if only in those plants where highly effective direct modern 
schemes of training are in operation. It is known, for instance, 
that Cheshire Education Authority has a particular interest in this 
matter and has put these points before the Committee. Bombarded, 
therefore, from several sides at once, trade un‘ons may feel that 
their position is being eroded, Again, the political atmosphere 
will have an influence. If union leaders can persuade their mem- 
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bers that there is an attack on unions—and we hear suggestions — 


of this sort already—a situation will arise in which relaxation will 
prove difficult. The whole situation will certainly be affected by - 


what happens in discussions over wage increases. It does not‘seem. > 
relaxation of - 


to me that we can have much confidence in the ‘ 
the proportion of apprentices to skilled men’ as a realistic solution 
of this problem. I should perhaps mention at this point that 
student apprentices as distinct from craft apprentices do not 
normally come within the union sphere of interest since they are» 
preparing for careers as professional engineers and not as cra‘ts- 


men. Here management does not normally have to secure union » 
- agreement to the numbers engaged. 


So far, I have considered what can be done in respect of three 
types of industrial entrant. The professional group, accounting 
for 1 per cent. of the intake, and the commercial group, repre- 
senting between 5 and 8 per cent., are too small to make an 
impact on a problem of this size. The craft apprentice group, 
although 36 per cent. of all entrants, is unlikely to prove very 
adaptable and is at the mercy of too many imponderables. It is 
in that group of semi-skilled and unskilled workers which makes 
up between 53 and 57 per cent. of the intake where flexibility 
lies. It is in our attitude towards semi-skilled labour in particular 
that new ideas, long overdue, are called for. 

Not all industries use boys on semi-skiiled operat’ons but in 
most of those which do there is little forma‘ity or pattern, little 


sentatives to relax the pro- 


“made nationally on this par- — 


i 


new skills, ‘such as process regulation an 1 | 
and expensive batteries of plant. Normally, such jobs are not filled 


5 : i 
juction yand training of such 


ation and the development 


_ by skilled craftsmen who have served a five-year apprenticeship. 


They tend to fall, paradoxically enough, in the semi-skilled classi-_ 


fication. In the method of induction and training of semi-skilled 
workers there is a need for completely new forms, and these are 
already developing. The time is ripe for a new appraisal of semi- 
skilled work—the grouping of jobs within its sphere and the 


evaluation of the particular jobs themselves. The new technology 


itself will force this reappraisal. That this group has an impor- 


tant part to play in solving the problem of the ‘bulge’ can be — 


seen from another angle. Training periods for most semi-skilled 
work are relatively short so that young employees soon find them- 
selves doing a complete rounded job on their own feet. If one 


' may make the distinction, they tend to be regarded as young 


“workers, not apprentices. While we can place appreciably large 


numbers of workers we can place fewer apprentices, and the 


employment of youths on semi-skilled work therefore represents 
a removal of some boys from the sphere of apprenticeship, where 
they could be an embarrassment, to the sphere of young adult 
workers, where they are more likely to be MEET: 


Is Joint Consultation Hanging F ire? 


HERE is a widespread belief that progress towards 

industrial democracy is desirable, but little agreement 

on what it means or how it should be achieved. During 

the second world war this belief took the form of a notable 
revival of interest in joint consultation by the government, by 
both sides of industry and on the shop floor. Many joint 
committees were set up and did useful work, and most of these 
continue today, some of them in a flourishing condition. But 
somehow much of the momentum which was achieved in those 
years has been lost, despite the exhortations of successive govern- 
ments and the official support of the employers’ organisations and 
the Trades Union Congress. 

It is often suggested that, in wartime, employers and employees 
are conscious of a common overriding objective, but that in 
peacetime the benefits to be derived from keeping down costs, 
increasing productivity, and extending the democratic principle 
in the sphere of industry, seem less impelling reasons. This may 
partly explain the decline in interest in joint consultation, but it 
is not the whole story. We are left with the question of why a 
development which is so widely acclaimed has not become a more 
significant feature of our industrial life. 

It is particularly important for us to look for a fuller explanation 
at the present time when so many industries are undergoing rapid 
technological changes. For joint consultative committees, when 
they are properly established and used, can do much to help 
industry make those organisational and social changes which must 
inevitably accompany technological change. I stress the words 

“properly established ’ and ‘ properly used ” because, all too often, 
industrial firms have started these committees in a half-hearted 
and ill-considered way and have then been too ready to attribute 
failure to some alleged weaknesses in joint consultation, rather 
than to the inadequacy of their own approach. I should like to 


look at some of the main problems of joint consultation, examine - 
how serious they are and discuss whether oe can be done 


to overcome them. 

With the separation of ownership Se 2 management in inne 
sections of British industry, professional managers have increas- 
ingly become responsible for making, as well as executing, the 
major decisions of their firms. The steady growth of British in- 
dustry since the war suggests that, in technical and economic 
terms, they have been highly successful and this success has been 
ih in the rise in the status of managers por in industry and 
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- ambitious girl of ability. We must hope to absorb some in. addi- 


national interest is to see 
find an outlet as high up 
long as we are awake to. 
situation, so ude as we Pl 
SPpolae { 


attitude Should ld peop We ‘must caiman as. many as 
possible to pursue professional studies, both technical and com- 
mercial, even to the extent of carrying supernumeraries. We must _ a 
‘not relax our efforts to attract the grammar school leaver and, the’ *-* | 


tional apprenticeships for skilled trades. But we must also 
accept the fact that a _majority of these extra young pects £9 
will find their way into semi-skilled jobs, and we must — 
make provision accordingly, examining, in good time, what , 
can be dome to make these so-called semi-skilled jobs more 
worth while, more satisfying, and a reasonable peste to ae 
prensa career.—T hird eae ns tt 
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in the community. But perhaps their successes, measured in terms _ 
of improved human relations in industry, have been more dis- — 


‘putable. Their very competence and skill have tended to make 


managers less willing to consult. They have been suspicious of | 
requests for more joint consultation in industry, believing that it — 
may prove to be the thin end of the wedge of joint management— 
syndicalism by the back door. Often when they have agreed to set 
up these committees it has been with a lack of conviction, if not — ~ 
entirely against their better judgement, and only in tea to ae 
persistent pressure-from their. employees. 7 eae 

A common characteristic of a joint consultative committee 
set up against this background is that the manager, instead of 
making full use of the committee, seeks to distinguish certain sith 
subjects—usually the most: innocuous—which he considers it safe 
for the committee to discuss, from other subjects which he = 
considers lie entirely within the province of management. The = 
result is that the committee’s time is taken up with arid con at 
-troversies over what are the so-called “ managerial prerogatives ’ = a 1 
and the sense of common interest which the committee is supposed — . 
‘to express is nowhere to be seen. No more disheartening start = 
could be made by any committee and it is not surprising that the a. 
mortality rate among them is high. ~ 5 

There are other reasons for managerial scepticism. Aone: 
sometimes fear that the more effective the committeés become, the 


more they will restrict the areas in which management may make = 
unilatera] decisions. This is regarded as a serious loss of authority — Ns ay 
and status which they resent. Again, they see the danger that, if 
they establish a close and direct link with the employees’ elected = 


representatives, this may cut across the management chain of com- as is 
mand, and thereby alienate the loyalty and undermine the con 
fidence of middle managers and ‘supervisors. They feel that in-— 
formal consultation between supervisors and employees on ines 
job avoids such difficulties, and they prefer i it for this reason. af : at f 
Lastly, some managers, oppose joint consultation because $6 ee 
cessful committees will take up more of their time than th ; 


_ they can spare or think will be justified by the results. Mana gers 5 é 


are busy men and the thought of adding to their burd. predis- 
poses them against the OPERAS, even where. th not | 
object to them in principle. 

But it is not only the mana; 
of joint consultative committ 
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_ Sooner or later they ask themselves whether, by participating in 


joint consultation, they are entering into unknown commitments 
and compromising their freedom to negotiate the best terms and 
conditions for their members. They cannot be indifferent to the 


possibility of being accused by their. members of ‘being too co- 
operative with management and of paying too little attention to 


their immediate interests. There are voices in the ranks of 


British labour who argue that’ the unions should follow the lead . 
of some of the American unions. This would mean their having 


little or nothing to do with the job of management through joint 


consultation, concentrating all their strength on improving the 


terms of the negotiated agreements on wages and conditions of 
employment and building up comprehensive grievance procedures © 


‘within that framework. Union leaders have to listen to such voices. 


Usually, of course, full-time trade union leaders become directly 


‘involved in the work of the joint consultative committees only 


where they cover a whole industry or a national concern. Then 
they are usually members of the national or regional committees. 


In the individual works of industrial firms the employees are 
usually represented on the joint consultative committees by shop _ 
stewards or directly elected fellow employees. These represen- 
- tatives have traditionally been responsible with managements for 


settling local grievances and applying national or regional agree- 
ments to local conditions. The establishment of joint consultative 


‘committees throws considerable new responsibilities on to these 
local representatives. It is no longer enough, or even appropriate, 
for them simply to oppose managements; they now have to 


understand something about the economic and technical problems 


of the firm, to exchange information, to advise management on 
a wide range of subjects, and to bring forward suggestions 


of their own and of their ‘constituents’. Such work demands, 
qualities of leadership and training which cannot be acquired 
overnight. bs a 2 


Serious Practical Problems ; 
The employees’ representatives on joint consultative committees 
are, from time to time, expected to consider proposals of manage- 
ment involving changes in the organisation and methods of work 
—for example, the closing of uneconomical plant and its replace- 
ment by new plant of a different type. Although in the long run 
these changes may be in the best interests of the employees as a 
whole, they may, immediately, appear harmful to their interests 


and this clearly raises serious practical problems for the repre-— 


sentatives. If they do not discuss such proposals of management 
they may be accused of shirking their responsibilities and only 
paying lip-service to joint consultation. If, on the other hand, they 


do discuss them they may appear to their fellow employees to have 


betrayed their interests and been bought over by management. 
They may not be returned at the next election and may be called 
to give an account of themselves at a hostile meeting of the union 
branch. a Co... aoe teen 

_ For the employees on the shop floor the implications of success- 
ful joint consultation may also be considerable, Hostility, indiffer- 


. ence, unco-operativeness may, in the past, have seemed justified, 


for management had never before, as it were, institutionalised 


its respect for them as individuals and its belief. that they have a _ 
contribution to make beyond the immediate demands of their 


jobs. With their newly established right, through their representa- 


- tives, to consult with management, the employees begin to feel 
the impact of responsibility. But they too, if they think about 


the committee at all, may feel with the union officers and their 


local representatives that they do not wish to become too involved 


in management decisions, They may also find that the standards 
and outlook of the joint consultative committee differ consider- 
ably from those of the primary working groups of which they 
are members and from the standards and outlook of their imme- 
diate supervisors. They may have difficulty in reconciling their 
loyalty to all three. ¢ - Aa 


them arise from a superficial vit 


e against joint consul 


to understand the conditions for its success, and inability there- 


difficult to grasp, the methods which must be adopted and the 


_ conditions which must be fulfilled if joint consultation is to be 


successful have proved beyond the means of many people. 


Need for a Democratic Sanction 

For instance, there are still managers who assert that discipline 
and effective workmanship depend upon a degree of insecurity 
and that it is only in such conditions that their own authority 
can be restored. I doubt whether such managers ever had quite the 
authority to make unilateral decisions that is now sometimes 
imagined; still more that such authority was either desirable or 
effective, It is not only the people at the top who make decisions 
in any industrial organisation; they are constantly being made 
at all levels, and most well-rendered answers grow out of the 
assembled facts. It is not the making of decisions that: presents 
the greatest difficulty, but the securing of a democratic sanction, 
widely accepted throughout the undertaking, for management 
decisions and executive authority. To be effective decisions must 
be understood and accepted by those who have to carry them out. 

It is here, indeed, that joint consultation is of the greatest 
value to management, There is now a great volume of evidence 
both in this country and in America which demonstrates that 
employees who have been consulted on management policies 
which affect them more readily understand and accept those 


fore to fulfil them, Even though the main principles are not — 


policies. My. own experience has been that trade union leaders — 


and local employees’ representatives are usually only obstructive 
where relationships are already unsatisfactory. Usually, employees 
readily respond if they are provided with adequate advance in- 
formation on policy matters and are given the chance to discuss 
them fully with management. In making use of joint consulta- 
tion, managements demonstrate not their weakness but their 


wisdom dnd only limit their right to make final decisions where © 


the committees have misunderstood their terms of reference as 
consultative bodies. This is something which need never arise 
and does so only through lack of skill on the part of those 
involved in.the work, 

It is true that an effective committee will take up a good 
deal of a manager’s time. But it is no more reasonable to assert 
dogmatically that it takes up too much of his time than it is to 
say that machines should not replace men because they are too 
expensive. Both joint consultation and machines are investments 
in round-about means of production, and before reaching any 
conclusion about their value one must consider the return from 
joint consultation just as one considers the return from machines. 


But it is more difficult to do this’ with joint consultation since the 
return has to be measured in terms of improved attitudes and — 
increased human satisfactions and not in direct terms of units of - 


output per hour. 


-The Middle Managers 


The argument that joint consultation upsets middle managers 
and supervisors is unconvincing, since there is no reason why a 


proper relationship between them and the joint consultative com- 


mittees should not be established. For example, firms should 
arrange that employees’ complaints and suggestions should first 


be dealt with by their immediate supervisor. Equally, when sub- | 


jects which concern middle managers or supervisors are discussed, 
they should be given the opportunity to express their view to 
higher management or to attend the meeting. Communication 
and consultation should, in other words, be related to the exist- 
ence and work of the joint consultative committee and this should 
also be true of day-to-day informal consultation on the shop floor. 

The argument used by many managers, that informal consulta- 
tion on the shop floor is preferable to joint consultation in com- 
mittee, begs the question. It suggests that there is some conflict 
between the two methods, whereas in fact formal joint consulta- 
tion greatly stimulates such informal consultation, which cannot 
be adequate without it. For informal consultation has several 

(continued on page 928) 
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| On Reading 
OW much people read is not really susceptible to any 


of books or a newspaper can count upon a certain 

number of readers, but one can only estimate roughly 
how many people read each copy of a book or what proportion of 
a mewspaper or magazine is read by each reader. Some recent 
reports by public libraries suggest that more people are reading 
than ever and, if we take into account the rising standards in 
education (the universities today are so bursting full of students 
that they are under constant pressure to find larger _accom- 
modation), this is not altogether surprising. It is sometimes 
suggested that the progress of television broadcasting has hindered 
reading, but the reports of library committees do not appear to 
sustain this belief; the mass of evening viewers are not necessarily 
people who would otherwise have been occupied in reading; and 
earl one or two experts in the book trade are even of the opinion 
eS that some kinds of television programme actually . stimulate 
reading. - 

Of course the reading of books and the reading of newspapers 
is of a rather different character. In the days before wireless was 
invented the father of a family might spend his evening solemnly 
reading The Times, say, or the Daily News from cover to cover. 
But most newspaper readers do not behave in that way. A recent 
investigation into the readership of The Manchester Guardian 


et 


a’quarter of its younger readers read the whole newspaper right 
-—-—s« through. Mr. T. S. Matthews, an American observer, in a book 
Be os on the press* just published notes how life went on when the 
ee London newspapers were shut down for more than three weeks 
in the spring of 1955, that the public calmness was remarkable, 
and that if the strike had gone on just a few weeks longer the 

_ public might have got used to doing without them altogether. 


Sat The editors of our more serious newspapers would find it difficult ~ 


ra to assent to any such belief. But the ‘popular press’ which, 
according to the same author, has to talk to its audience ‘in 
simple shouted words’ 


ei __ somebody louder’ must be entirely aware that it is not solid 
Rs, reading or even the reporting of news that attracts its public. 
: Probably since the B.B.C. News Department established its 


an unimpeachable source of information. - 
Perhaps then most newspapers are indeed, as Mr. Matthews 

thinks, ‘sugar pills’ that people take or do not take as they 
es feel inclined, But important books—the kind of books that are 
--——s reviewed in this Christmas number—are more substantial fare. 
i They open a window on to life which no casual reported state- 
ments, no interviews or sensational headlines can provide, indeed 
they form a basis for knowledge and understanding without which 
neither newspapers nor schools nor universities nor even television 
programmes could exist. In them are stored much of the wisdom 
and art of all the ages. No doubt there are many people who 
never read anything other than newspapers; but one has the feeling 
that, as educational progress continues, they will become fewer. 


* The Sugar Pili. By T. S. Matthews. Gollancz. 18s. 


leadership in the most powerful 


exact statistical analysis. A publisher sells a number | 


7 suggested that fewer than half of its middle-aged readers and only _ 


- was quoted as saying: 


and ‘must continually flatter, woo and _ 
entertain its listeners to keep them from drifting off to listen to ie 
cause was the United States policy of dominating Nato and 


authority, ordinary men and women are content to regard it as 


eet 


that, coueh bs he poold be ay ne piace aie Presiden 
resign, both for his own welfare and to allow a more: bce cal 
ul nation in the free world. Vioakt ae 
From Vienna, Oesterreichische Neue Tageszeitung was, ‘quoted a 
as asking if people were not attaching some magic to President a 
Eisenhower's presence at the Nato meeting: ee 3 
One cannot expect miracles from the Atlantic alliance or “nti 
a conference, The challenge of the Soviet inter-continental rocket = 
and the Sputniks is serious indeed, But to face it by . suc- eS 
cumbing to a nervous complex, while ignoring the problems oe 
which confront the Soviet Union within its. own power orbit ep: oh ig 
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would be a fatal error. | Pe ABs rao 


From Switzerland, La Suisse ‘was hed as commenting: go) 
The world watches with bated breath when Khrushchev pee tte 
a waltz or when Eisenhower takes to his bed.... What the free 
world must. do is to rally its strength and react energetically to ee Am 
the dynamic of the Russians. . .. A structure that rests on ari a ae 
shoulders of a single man is necessarily fragile. iS a See Saeed 
From Rome, the right-wing J] Tempo was quoted as saying: i aS 
At a decisive moment for mankind, the world’s two bees y 
Powers are being led by two men who are terribly inadequate for 
their tasks, On one side, a rigid constitution still grants some 
three years in power—an almost absolute power—to a man who | 
is weak and ill. On the other side, the addition of real powers to — rig 
the constitutional structure has placed terrible destructive means — 
in the hand of an alcoholic man who is inclined to violence, : 
Some West European commentators thought that, with American e 
leadership so uncertain, the Nato meeting would challenge 
America’s European allies to show increased responsibility. From ae 
Switzerland, Neue Zuercher Zeitung was quoted as expressing 
apprehension lest, in view of the uncertainty in United States 
leadership, Moscow would be tempted to exploit the situation in — 
the Middle East. (Last week there was, in fact, an intensification — 2 hea 
of the Soviet propaganda offensive in the Middle East.) - ngs 
From France, where commentators expressed anxiety about ‘the te iy 
effect on the Nato alliance of President Eisenhower’s illness, dis- - 9 
4 
. 


cussion centred mainly on Mr. Macmillan’s talks in Paris. . 
Many newspapers expressed the view that the talks had cleared. soe 
up some misunderstandings, but maintained that there could be i 
no change in France’s attitude to the question of arms for Tunisiaa = 
While the Socialist Le Populaire said that progress had been made 


to a return to the. comple entente cordiale, the a ds Combat 3 


_ The heart of the matter is ares the Analo-ae: Ss. entente cordiale yee 
has taken the place of the Anglo-French entente cordiale. eo Lee 
‘Nato contradictions’, as shown in the ‘serious: differences? 

between Britain and France, were the main ‘topic in Moscow 
broadcasts, which claimed that ‘ Macmillan’s visit to Paris failed SASS 
to arrest the aggravation of Anglo-French contradictions ’. These ? 

were not due only to the question of arms for Tunisia: the real — 


Britain’ S alleges: ambition of ee the cones Eeropean x coe 


se ake countries ars ge Paecak continent to accept ‘the Fee i” 
new Anglo-U.S, plan for the deployment of rocket weapons on : 
the territory of West European countries, 
West European audiences were told they did not want pie eet 
weapons on their territories, any more than they wanted to be — as 
dominated by the U.S.A. and Britain, which was the real meaning — \ 
of ‘ interdependence ’. According to Moscow and satellite broad- 
casts, imperialist contradictions | are undermining the whole ore 
of Nato, In a comment — von Brentano's ee 
Washington, Moscow radio said he 
aim—to secure the right to a voice in'amay decision on f T 
and where atomic yepes were to be used: wet es 
intend to give up its commanding position in Nato 10 r 


Did You Hear That? 


COMPOST FROM DUSTBINS 
“IN RECENT YEARS’, said KENNETH HupsoNn in ‘Round-Up’ (West 
of England Home Service), ‘Jersey has found itself faced with 
two urgent problems—keeping up the fertility of its soil and 
disposing of ever-increasing quantities of household refuse and 
sewage. Very sensibly it decided to solve both problems at once 
by building a new sewerage treatment works and a big, 
fully mechanised, composting plant side by side to work as one 
unit. This plant, at Bellozanne, near St. Helier, is now in opera- 
tion and I was shown round it recently by Mr. S. A. Gothard, 
the consultant engineer, who planned the scheme and carried it 
through. He told me that there was little British experience to 
draw on, but he had learnt a good deal from the Dutch, who go in 
for this composting of town refuse in a big way. : 

“Jersey presented special problems of its own, because the 
plant had to be compact and it had to be centrally situated, 
fairly close to houses. So Mr. Gothard thought up his own method. 
The municipal refuse lorries tip their loads into a big concrete 
hopper. The whole mixture just as it arrives is fed into drums 
where the dust and ash is riddled out. The dust contains a good 
deal of valuable plant food, so it is stored separately and then 
mixed back again later in carefully weighed quantities. 

‘The material, minus its dust, continues on its way, first under 
a powerful magnet that sucks out tins and other ferrous metal— 
this is baled and fetches good money as scrap—and then along a 
belt where it is picked over by hand to remove things that will 
not rot. What remains, including plenty of cellulose in the form 
of paper, is chewed up fairly small, mixed with its ration of the 
dust that was taken out earlier, sprayed with sewage sludge, and 
hoisted to the top deck of a big tower. This tower, the fermenta- 
tion cells, is Mr. Gothard’s special invention and is the key 
to the whole process. It consists of six floors and each floor is 
made up of a number of semi-circular shelves, which can be 
made to rotate and tip the contents on to the floor below, The 
compost spends one day on each floor and then every day it is 
turned over and dropped down one stage more. It heats up to a 
temperature of about 165° F. during this fermentation and this 
makes sure that the compost is fully sterile, with no weed seeds 
or disease germs in it. After six days, when it has reached the 
bottom of the tower, out it goes to the maturing sheds. About 
eight weeks later it looks, feels, and smells like a good, rich leaf 
mould and it is ready for the farms and gardens of Jersey’. 


PHOTOGRAPHING HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 

An exhibition of photographs by the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments is now on view at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London. The exhibition will be open for two months 
and later will visit a number of 
other towns. Most of the photo- 
graphs were taken by Mr. 
F. T. A. Power, the principal 
photographer of the Royal Com- 
mission. JOHN BuRNS, a B.B.C. 
reporter, went to the exhibition 
and described it in ‘The Eye- 
Witness ’. 

‘ There are about 240 of them, 
enlarged to roughly twenty 
inches by sixteen and simply but 
neatly mounted along the walls 
in sections. They are not the 
straightforward, unimaginative, 
rather dull pictures of old build- 
ings we are used to seeing, 

’ because the English Commission 
on historical monuments, and 
that means anything up to 
1850, is concerned with much 

“more than old buildings. There 


—and the effigy of Robert Clayton, ‘who dyed 16th of August 1665 
within a few howres after his birth’, in St. Giles’ Church, Ickenham, 
Middlesex 
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Two of the photographs by Mr. F. T. A. Power on view at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; the north-west side of the Octagon, Ely 
Cathedral— 


are photographs of stained glass, church plate, stonework, stair- 
cases, and so on, as well as the exterior views of ecclesiastical and 
secular buildings. A most effective compromise has been reached 
between providing an efficient record of the Commission’s work 
and at the same time giving pictorial appeal. 

‘A great deal of thought and care and much patience and, at 
times, courage have gone into these photographs. Mr. Power did 
not tell me this himself, but one of his colleagues pointed out 
photographs in Ely Cathedral taken when Mr. Power stood 
precariously on a narrow ledge, 
twenty or thirty feet from the 
ground, with nothing to hold 
him. 

‘Then Mr. Power showed me 
one picture that illustrates his 
patience. It is a photograph of 
Corfe Castle in Dorset, showing 
the twelfth-century keep and the 
fourteenth-century gate to the 
Inner Bailey. The shadows blend 
perfectly to give the subject 
height, but to get the effect he 
wanted Mr. Power visited the 
castle regularly for two years be- 
fore he took his photographs. 
And a great deal of care had 
obviously gone into his photo- 
graph of the head of Christ that 
Mr. Power had discovered on 
glass in Ely Cathedral. He found 
this in one of the windows 
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hidden from view behind a stone screen in Bishop West’s chapel. 
The head there is no more than five inches high, but in his 
enlargement Mr. Power has revealed, in the glasswork, an unusual 
remoteness in this head of Christ. 

‘Most of the photographs are of subjects we could see for 
ourselves if we took the trouble, but a photograph of something 
only comparatively few see and experience is that of the fourth 
formroom at Harrow, with its long wooden seats. The caption 
reads simply but amply: “Harrow School, Middlesex. The fourth 
formroom. Circa 1611” ’. 


STRIP FARMING IN THE ISLE OF AXHOLME 
‘West of the Trent, but just inside the Lincolnshire boundary ’, 
said KENNETH BELL in ‘ The Northcountryman ’, ‘a narrow road 
winds through the scattered parish of Belton, Epworth, and Haxey 
in the southern part of the Isle of Axholme. 

‘If you travel along it you will be struck by the strange, striped 
landscape which rises gently before you. In places the striped 
pattern of the land be- 
comes irregular and, at 
the height of summer, 
you get the impression 
of a great, intricate jig- 
saw puzzle in green, 
gold, and rich brown. 
Then you notice that 
there are no hedges, 
gates, or fences, and 
that the narrow strips 
of. land are cultivated 
right up to the road- 
side. 

‘Here time has stood 
still for six centuries, 
for the hundreds of 
tiny, unfenced farms 
are a survival of the 
open field system of 
agriculture which pre- 
vailed in the Middle 
Ages. In those days 
great open fields were 
spread over the domain 
of the lord of the manor 
and these were divided 
into strips approxi- 
mately forty poles long 
and four poles wide. 
The village peasants 
usually tenanted between ten and thirty strips each, a proportion 
of their produce or their labour going to the landlord as rent. 
And so that each peasant should have a fair share of good and 
bad land his holdings were scattered over the three fields, that is 
220 yards long, a furrow long (or furlong), 

‘This system began to decline in the fourteenth century when 
the powerful landlords gradually enclosed their domains into large 
farms which could be run more economically. But in these few 
square miles of the Isle of Axholme the strip system somehow 
prevailed and the peasants eventually became independent 
farmers. 

“The Isle of Axholme is not an island at all, but 300 years ago 
much of it was under water. The man chiefly responsible for 
transforming it into the rich, arable region we know today was 
Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutch engineer. His drainage scheme was 
carried out in the face of bitter opposition from the local inhabi- 
tants who wanted to be left alone. It took forty years to complete. 
But the strip farms, as they were on slightly higher land, were 
apparently unaffected by the drainage. The farmers, however, had 
their own local squabbles. The. close pattern of the stripsp—known 
as selions—and the absence of fences often led to fights when a 
farmer was accused of craftily clipping some of his neighbour’s corn 
or annexing a few furrows from an adjoining strip. And a more re- 
cent trouble was the difficulty of obtaining wayleaves over the hun- 
dreds of separate strips when electricity was brought to the district. 

‘Today one of the most remarkable things is that the great 
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Dogs harnessed in fan formation crossing crevassed ice in the Antarctic 
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medieval fields are still distinguishable. South Field, Epworth, 
for instance, covers 240 acres while Belton Field spreads over 
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375 acres. And some of the strip lands retain their ancient names _ 


such as Mare and Foal Furlong, Stocking Drain, and Long Hawk 
Furlong. 3 

‘ Strip farming in modern times has obvious disadvantages. The 
small holdings are unsuitable for bulky equipment such as com- 
bine harvesters, and a farmer may have to travel several miles 
between his few scattered acres, There is a tendency to merge and 
centralise holdings whenever possible, and on the few occasions 
when selions are put for sale they fetch high prices. But the pro- 
cess is slow, and I think it will be very many years before this 
anachronism of British agriculture dissolves into the larger, more 
normal, pattern of twentieth-century farming ’. 


WITH THE HUSKIES IN POLAR REGIONS 
Dr. RAYMOND ADIE described in ‘ The Eye-witness’ the sort of 
conditions that Dr. Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary are facing 
for their journeys to 
the South Pole. 
‘When the snow is 


dogs hold their tails 
. high and break into a 
run, and the sledge 
runners slither over the 
snow with a sound of 
tearing calico. Under 
good conditions, you 
cover thirty and more 
miles in eight hours of 
sledging with full loads, 
that is to say around 
half a.ton of gear. On 
one journey with Dr. 
Fuchs we _ covered 
forty-two miles in eight 
hours. But when con- 
ditions are bad, driving 
a dog team. can be 
pretty exhausting. Once 
when I was travelling 
with Fuchs my sledge 
capsized fifty-two times 
in less than two hun- 
dred yards. Each time 
it turned over we had 
to unload it, right it 
and load it once more. 
No sooner had we started the dogs again than the sledge hit 
another piece of buckled ice and it turned over once more. The 
load was about half a ton. Unloading and loading fifty-two times 
meant man-handling more than twenty-five tons of gear under 
difficult conditions; and each time we upset the dogs became 
entangled and we had another fight on our hands. 

“You have to contend with snow so deep that your huskies’ 


noses barely show above the surface. Soon you are wading through — 


knee-high slush and your dogs are almost swimming, and then 
the temperature drops, and in no time you and your dogs are 
festooned with ice. Travelling on glaciers such as those being 
encountered by Sir Edmund Hillary is probably worst of all, 
because one is constantly watching for crevasses. In crevassed areas 
you harness your dogs in fan formation, with each animal on a 
trace of its own. This minimises the risk of losing a team down a 
crevasse. 

‘ All sorts of things can happen. I remember rather vividly when 
the centre trace on which my dogs were pulling snapped. The 
heavy sledge slid to a halt and the team went tearing off on its 
own. Sometimes your team will take off without any apparent 
reason. You are resting on the trail and suddenly your dogs leap 


up and make for base camp five hundred miles away, leaving you — 
feeling very small and very, very solitary, in the middle of the 


Antarctic. You murmur d to stop, but the team takes — 
no notice, and you have to chase it on skis or snow shoes, or with — 


another team; this happened to Dr. Fuchs and me several times 
ee. eee nh 2. 


crisp’, he said, ‘ the 
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Nature of the Drama 


(2 By J.B. PRIESTLEY 


HY do we go to the theatre? What is it we enjoy 
/ there? If we go to follow the fortunes of imaginary 
/ characters, why do we trouble ourselves about the 
actors? If we go to enjoy the actors, why should the 


quality of the play worry us? Working in the theatre for a quarter: 


of a century, I had often considered these and similar questions, 
until finally I evolved a theory of the drama that seemed to me 
to answer them all. I made this theory the subject of lectures at 


universities in many different countries, and at places like the Old 


Vic in London, the Beaux Arts in Brussels, the Kammerspiele in 
Vienna. If this theory of the drama has been kicking about for 


generations in various books and periodicals, all I can say is that — 


I have never come across any of them, and that although I make 
no pretence of scholarly research, and so could easily be wrong, 
I believe it to be a new and original theory. .. 


‘A Willing Suspension of Disbelief’ . 
Coleridge, in his introduction to his lectures on Shakespeare, 

discusses the nature of drama, and he seems to me to come much 

closer to understanding it than anybody before him. He sees that 


it is equally wrong to insist upon stage-illusion as actual delusion - 


(a fault he attributes to French criticism) or to deny it altogether, 


as Dr. Johnson did. He declares that the mind voluntarily accepts 


stage-illusion by refusing to judge that it is false. We take to the 
theatre what he calls ‘a willing suspension of disbelief’. With 


_ disbelief suspended, with no time to ask questions or pass judge- . 


ments, we are then, he tells us, taken by storm—or, as we might 
say, we are bounced into accepting what we see and hear. 
Coleridge tells us that ‘ What would appear mad or ludicrous in a 
book, when presented to the sense under the form of reality, and 
with the truth of nature, supplies a species of actual experience ’. 
And this is really as far as he can go. It is not far enough. 
Coleridge avoids the traps into which the eighteenth-century 
critics fell. He is safely out in the open but he will not boldly 
press on. When he has arrived at the term ‘ experience’ his goal 
is in sight, but he hangs back, is content as a theorist to be merely 
negative. So he does not really explain why we feel our experience 
in the theatre to be different from other kinds of experience. After 


all, many things take us by storm; and even a willing suspension 


of disbelief is not uniquely associated with the theatre. We suspend 
our disbelief when we are reading a fairy story or fantasy or listen- 


ing with pleasure to somebody telling a tall story. Had he spent ~ 


more time in the theatre, Coleridge would have realised that it 


_ makes a far more positive contribution than he supposed, that our 


response on the level of dramatic convention and technique, our 
consciousness of assisting in a theatrical presentation, our relation 
with the actors, are as necessary to the complete experience as our 
imaginative sympathy with the personages and life of the play. 
In other words—and here we arrive at my own theory—we go to 
the theatre to enjoy a special kind of experience, which we can 
reasonably call ‘dramatic experience’, and this experience is 


_ created by our response on two different levels at the same time. 


Or allow me to put it like this: the bull has two horns; Coleridge’s 
French critics were impaled on one of them, Dr. Johnson on the 
other; Coleridge saw the danger and so he dithered between them; 
but now we must grasp each horn firmly—and take home the 
beef! 


Let us try out the theory. I say there is something I call 


‘dramatic experience ’, a very special kind of experience, arrived 
at in a unique way, and that without this experience the theatre 
cannot be understood and enjoyed. Now as both a father and a 


grandfather on a fairly substantial scale, I have in my time often — 


taken young children to the theatre. What happens? If they are 
too small, not old enough to enjoy dramatic experience, they 
simply feel they are in a large strange place where something real 


__ is happening, and either they are frightened, because what is 


happening seems strange and menacing, or they are bored and 
want to explore the nearest aisle and clutch, with chocolate-sticky 
fingers, the trousers of neighbouring gentlemen. A year or two 
later these same children may be a wonderful audience, entranced 
and entrancing. 

What has happened? They have arrived at dramatic experience. 
And, if we assume that the piece being performed is suitable for 
children, we can say that this experience has for them an 
unusual intensity, often a glory and a magic difficult to recapture 
in later life, just because they are fully and eagerly responsive on 
both our necessary levels. For they are rapturously concerned with 
the characters and action of the piece being presented, but at the 
same time they are more intensely conscious than adults are of not 
being physically involved in the scene, of sitting in the plush seat 


safely and snugly by the side of Mummy or kind Uncle William. 
- So two wonderful things are happening at once; and I cannot 


help feeling that it is the child surviving in us who makes us fully 
responsive to the theatre. I have noticed that men and women who 
are completely removed from their childhood, who are finally and 
rather awfully adult so that it is impossible to imagine them as 
children, generally dislike the theatre and are reluctant and un- 
responsive playgoers. 

I am not clever enouglr to explain exactly what happens in 
our minds when we are enjoying dramatic experience, but at 
least I am clever enough not to make any attempt. A full-scale 
attempt would demand the combined efforts of half the members 


of the British Association. I do not know—and to be honest, I ~ 


do not care—if, we respond on these two different levels of the 
mind actually at the same time, really simultaneously, or if we 
alternate between them, flashing from one to the other at a very 
high speed. My concern here is not the working of the human 
mind and the structure of the brain—but the art of the drama. 


And I am certain that there is this double response, and that it 
“creates a unique type of experience. Try to work out the attrac- 


tion of the theatre in terms of a single response, and you are im 
trouble at once.” 


Out of Our Ordinary Minds - 

Let us take a simple example, and suppose we are watching an 
old-fashioned melodrama. The beautiful innocent heroine, her 
golden hair in pretty disorder, is in a situation of appalling 
danger—tied to a railway line, about to be fed to a circular saw, 
bound hand and foot, and entirely at the mercy of the king of 
the underworld. We sit there, making no attempt to rush forward 
and rescue her. Why should we? We know she is not a beautiful 
innocent girl in danger but the wife of the touring manager, 
wearing a rather tatty wig, that there is no approaching train, no 
real circular saw, and that the terrible king of the underworld is 
an oldish actor whom we noticed drinking a bitter at lunch time in 
the White Lion. So it is all nothing, a lot of rubbishy pretence. 
Very well. Then why do we still sit there, instead of going for a 
walk or having a drink; and not only sit there, perhaps enduring 
much discomfort, but lean forward and stare hard and perhaps 
hold our breath, and then break into applause when the heroine 
is rescued in the nick of time? We must be out of our minds, And 
that is true, for once we are in the theatre and enjoying dramatic 
experience, we are out of our ordinary minds. You might say 
we are deliberately schizophrenic. We pay money to split our- 
selves in two. One part of us is living desperately with the 
innocent heroine and the terrible king of the underworld, while 


the other part is sitting cosily in the stalls of the Theatre Royal, 


Coketown, enjoying this week’s show. 

I maintain that everybody and everything in the theatre have 
this double character; they are seen in the strange light and 
shadow of belief and disbelief; they belong to a heightened reality 
that we feel deeply and yet know to be unreal. (And, incidentally, 


- ence loses its unique quality, its character changes, its colours 


= 


age when Deal itself nde se 


. experience, as if the whole world were a giant dhente and all : 
this life a drama, so much play-acting compared with some 


unknown deeper reality.) It is this experience, unlike any other— 


with the exception I have sketched out in parenthesis—that I 


call ‘ dramatic experience ’, and the theatre exists to provide it 
for us. 

So it is in the delicate relation between belief and disbelief, 
between the dream life of the play and the real life in the play’s 
presentation, between the stage as a window upon and an entrance 
into imaginary existences and the stage as an exhibition of highly 
technical skills, that our true dramatic experience has its roots 
and its being. I call this relation ‘ delicate’ because the’ necessary 
balance is easily disturbed, and when it is disturbed the experi- 


fade. If what happens on one level of the mind completely domi- 
nates the situation, so that what happens on the other level is 
hardly attended to, there is no true dramatic experience. 


Too Lost in Imagination t 

For example, if I go to the theatre in my professional capacity, 
to look at a certain-actor with a part for him in mind, to discover 
if the new lighting system they are using is working well, to 


admire the work of the scene designer, I put myself outside true — 


dramatic experience. Its magic does not work for me, just because 
there is no double response, for I am not responding at all on 
one necessary level. This is obvious, What is not so obvious, 


though it is equally true, is that we are still outside dramatic 


experience, have missed the magic, if we forget we are in a 
theatre at all, if we are completely lost in the imaginary life of 
the play, like the good lady who during the performance of 
‘Othello’, outraged by the Moor’s jealous suspicion, jumped up 
and shouted: ‘You big black fool—can’t you see?’ This is 
harder to understand, if only because it is often held that this 
complete deception, audiences carried away like those in the old 


mining camps of California and Nevada who would storm the 


stage to rescue the heroine, represent the drama’s ultimate 
triumph, what we have all been aiming at. But this is wrong. 
These naive spectators may have had an uproariously good even- 


ing, all the better when they ceased to be spectators and joined in, 


but it would not have been an evening illuminated by dramatic 


experience. The crucial inner relation between play and reality 


would not have been achieved. If you doubt this, then ask your- 
self if, wanting a responsible and sensitive appreciation of that 
particular production of ‘ Othello ’, you would have gone first to 
the lady who shouted at the Moor. Of course not, Like the gold 
miners storming the stage, she was not in the theatre, that lady. 
But ‘ Othello’ is in the theatre, of the theatre, belonging essen- 
tially to the theatre. 

Analogies between the arts are always tricky, but I think we 
might risk one here. An essential element in the true appreciation 
of painting is the enjoyment of pigments on canvas. We have to 


be thoroughly alive to the fact that the artist is using paint. A. 
picture may reveal to us an extraordinary mind and temperament, — 


it may communicate a unique vision of this world, but it can only 
do these and other things through our feeling for form and colour 
expressed in paint. No paint, no pictorial art. 
roughly represents what the theatre contributes to the art of the 
drama. It indicates one of the two levels on which we must 
respond, No theatre, no art of the drama. Reading a play to 
oneself may be enjoyable, especially to people familiar with the 
theatre, but there will be no true dramatic experience. 

There is some confusion here because many great dramatists, 
such as Shakespeare, have given us work of a high literary value, 
work that is enchanting simply to read, lines that are bewitching as 


' poetry. Nevertheless, we must make a distinction between Shake- 


speare the poet, whom we read, and Shakespeare the dramatist, the 
creator of dramatic experience, who can only be properly appreci- 


Here the paint 


~ 


_ die outside in the street—and yet it is far from being idle mum- — 


‘seem fresh, novel, stimulating; you have a right to your personal 2 i ti 


- writing, producing, and astieseececds in creating the ‘experience | ™ 


tists and directors, reacting against realism, tell us we must be 


ated in the theatre. And it is a mistake, in my opinion, to suppose, — 
as so many people do, that the poet in him is always entirely 


at the service of the dramatist, for there are times when the poet 
cannot resist making a character say some splendid flashing thing 


that is entirely out of key with that particular character, so 
os us feel that the Brumeatiss has temporarily been defeated. 


just because Shakespeare di 


‘red circles painted on their cheeks and jerk about like puppets. — 
_This may or may not be a useful and amusing new ree : na yee 
ts 


here let me add that because our greatest poet and our 
dramatist happen to be th ne astonishing genius, Shakespeare, — *! 
there have been endless muddles and confusion, here in England, 

in our consideration of the drama. For example, the familiar 
notion that if we can only persuade our poets to write for the 
theatre, they will somehow themselves into great dramatists, 
though in point of fact nearly all — a 
neteenth century did write plays ar hidy - 


our major poets during t 


but contributed little of lasting value to the theatre. RRL 3 oe 
It is here that our theory of ‘ dramatic experience ’, , based ‘ons ee 
response on two different levels of the mind, begins ‘to justify a ee 
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its existence. For I believe it can provide us with valuable = 
insights, help us to avoid many common mistakes about the 
theatre, to separate sense from nonsense in much dramatic criti=: °F ate 
cism and theorising, find a way for us through what appear tobe 
trackless swamps and jungles. But let us be clear first about . “73 
this double response. We must understand what it involves. An- eS a 
audience, if it is behaving as an audience should behave, if in = eras 
fact it is enjoying true dramatic experience, the unique kind of ~=—— 
experience the theatre exists to create, is at one and the same f Sat 

time lost in the i imaginary | life of the play and yet aware, often 
intensely aware, of what is actually happening, namely, the pre-= ee 
sentation in terms of the theatre of that life. It is seeing and 7: a 
hearing both Prospero and Sir John Gielgud, Imogen and Dame ic 
Peggy Ashcroft. It is, so to speak, this successful focusing Of i) ae 
the mind that gives the experience delight and depth. Itisnot — 
like life—seeing Hamlet die is quite different from seeing a man S 


mery, for we have to feel ‘Hamlet’s death. And some kind of Bet, 
balance between these two responses is undoubtedly involved, and 7 
if this balance is upset, if there is too much of Ons; too much of 
the other, the true experience is missed. anaes 
What follows from this? A good deal, aie I have been — > 
merely boasting about how the theory can help us. For example, aes A : 
if, as I maintain, we are always aware of the theatre and itis = = == 
essential to the experience that we should be, then it is reasonable 
to believe that the difference between various kinds of theatres, ee ee 
various ways of writing, producing and acting, is a mere matter 
of convention and taste. You may, of course, prefer ome tO = 
another; one convention may be rather stale while another may — +k oe 


preferences; but, “if this theory is correct, you must not declare, 2 8 
as so many people do, that one kind of theatre, one way of 


whes all others fail. oe Meter a kc 


The Lass against Reale : ‘ 
All drama rests upon convention. What is called ‘ senha! Mit OAs 
‘naturalism’ in the theatre may now, as some critics tell us, be a 
a stale convention, its innumerable small fussy effects may seem ~=— 
tedious or irritating. Fair enough, as people say. But it simply : 
will not do to tell us that what is wrong with realism is that it 
persuades people they are Rot in a theatre. This is nonsense. 
People always know they are in a theatre. They do not mistake 
the set in Act II for a fe solicitor’ s office. If they did, hey. 45 
would have no dramatic experience. Again, some modern drama- *% 


reminded we are in the theatre, that everything said and done be 
must be ‘ theatrical ’, which generally means that characters have ne ee 


a change from those solicitors’ effices with every de i 
am not arguing that, one way or the other; what I am saying 
that the alleged reason for this change of convention—to remind — 
people they are in the theatre—is nonsense, because people 

need reminding. Let us have. different conventions by all 
--! ase —— in the eatre—but it is not 


ence they demand. _ 

w see how the theory can guid ct 
go to the theatre to pass an evening nadia to be 
nused, or. do we go to learn something, to receive the author’s 

* message ’? There has been endless debate on this subject, and 


the questions it asks can never be properly answered because they — 


themselves are not properly stated. We go to the theatre primarily 
to enjoy a kind of experience not to be found elsewhere. I am not 
te prepared to say here and now exactly what is the value of this 
unique experience, where its significance lies, but if you will 
allow me to do a little guessing, I will suggest that the double 
response it demands brings some relief—and at the same time 
a kind of lift—to the mind, that its odd combination of attach- 
ment and detachment acts in some way as a release, that it 


living on a higher level of being. When we see a fine production 
of a good play—and the finer the, production and the better the 
play the greater is our sense of exhilaration—we seem to be 
raised above the common level of our traffic with our fellow 
nid creatures, removed from our usual involvement with them, so 
‘that _we look and listen as benevolent demi-gods might do, 
attached through sympathy to the human race and yet at the same 
or : time detached From it, not being involved in its actions. 
_ This may be fanciful, but no playgoer who has had any luck 
c at all can doubt the value of the experience. And for this we go 
to the theatre.- Here is our primary reason. How we interpret 
the experience, what it does to us, will depend on the character 
and quality of the play and the production and also on our mood 
and temperament. Whatever the play is, whether it is ‘ Oedipus ’ 
or ‘ Getting Gertie’s Garter’, its performance will still demand 
from the audience this response on two different levels, and must 
keep the right balance between them to succeed as a performance; 
but, of course, the quality, the colour and tone, so to speak, of 
the dramatic experience can vary enormously, 
‘ -But let us think of the theatre in terms of this experience, a 
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brings with it the feeling, all too brief and not at all strong, of | 


ist writes or con the 
director and his players interpret what has been written, I cannot 
believe—as I am told the late Berthold Brecht believed—that the 
drama can become the vehi¢ie of pure thought. Anybody in > 
search of pure thought will be well advised not to sit in a building 
with a thousand other people, a large company of actors, and an 
orchestra. The conditions could hardly be worse. Better try 
a lecture room, a library, or a quiet corner at home. Even a 
Bernard Shaw, our one genius in the drama of debate, is far 
better able to communicate his ideas arc. in his pes than 
in his plays. 

I do not mean by this that dramatists should have no ideas, 
that they themselves should not be thoughtful men. What I am 
saying is that the drama is not the medium for their direct com- 
munication, and that, in fact, we do not go to the theatre 
primarily in search of ideas or to be told what to think. What 
we enjoy there is a particular kind of experience, and if a drama- 
tist cannot create that experience for us, then even if he should 
be the wisest man alive when he is outside the theatre, he will 
have failed inside it. But if he does give us the experience we 
demand from him, if»he is nobly thoughtful, if he sparkles and 
crackles with brilliant ideas, the experience will be illuminated, 
heightened, deepened, by what he has first brought to its creation. 
If a dramatist is also a poet, or a philosopher, or an acute social 
critic, then so much the better for the dramatic experience we 
enjoy in his theatre, but he must be a dramatist first or there is 
nothing we can enjoy in his theatre, not even his poetry, his 
‘philosophy, his social criticism. The writer who cannot come to 
terms with the theatre—and later we shall discover what that 
involves—is not a dramatist at all, just as a man who does not 
know what to do with paint and canvas cannot be described as 
a painter. No theatre, no dramatic experience. No dramatic 
experience, no dramatist nor drama. And in my next talk, I 
will try to examine, in the light of this theory, the dramatist at 
work.—Network Three 


a Portrait of Brank Harris in Exile 


 'N the nineteen-twenties every young journalist who happened 

to find himself at Nice, in the south of France, made a point 

of trying to meet Frank Harris. Once Mr. Harris had been 

a famous journalist himself and considered by some to be 

the best literary editor of his day. But that 

day had long passed. The man who chose ~ 
Bernard Shaw to be the dramatic critic for 
‘ The Saturday Review had fallen upon 
. hard times. He was a disgruntled, fiery- 
tempered old gentleman living in exile. His 
native America would have nothing to do 
with him. Nor’ was he wanted back in 
England. Indeed his position even in 
___ Ffance seemed somewhat precarious, with 
“Teall policemen and detectives paying frequent 

; visits to his villa. 

One morning, at eleven o’clock, I pre- 

- sented myself at Harris’ villa. At once I 

' sensed an atmosphere of suspicion. But 

when I had introduced myself to his wife, 
she said: ‘ Mr. Harris is in his bedroom. 
He always works there in the mornings. 
Would you excuse him? ’ 
- I said that of course I would; and was 
then ushered into the bedroom, which cer- 
tainly took me by surprise. Mr. Harris did, 
WS too. He looked exceedingly odd, I thought, 
--—s in a faded suit of pyjamas, the jacket not 
matching the trousers, and the trousers 


Frank Harris in the winter of 1922-23 


By SEWELL STOKES 
Jf 


tucked into a pair of thick, woollen bedsocks, And as if to make 

a compromise with convention, he had on a smart necktie, which 

merely emphasised his general air of frowzy eccentricity. His face 

was healthily, red above a grey, walrus moustache; his eyes aie 
and bright. 

He invited me to sit beside him and 
then he asked: ‘ Now, what do you want 
to see me about? ’ 

I told him frankly that, as much as 
anything, I was anxious to learn the truth 
about several rumours I had heard. 

‘ They’ve, treated me scandalously! ’ he 
cried, his eyes gleaming fiercely; and then, 
more quietly, ‘But I'll begin at the 
beginning ’. 

In the beginning, it seemed, a number 
of important events had taken place; and 
Harris told me of these in a gruff, excited 
voice, slapping his knee from time to time 
in order to stress a point. ‘I’ve written 
some twenty books ’, he said, ‘ and the one 
you'll probably know best, if you know 
any of them, is my Life of Shakespeare. 
That book was published because when 
Arnold Bennett read it in manuscript he 
insisted on taking it away with him to have 
it printed’, 

Harris talked on and on about his 
Life of Shakespeare. He spoke of dis- 


Rae, . 


’ figures ’, he said, 


tell me that the French police were now on his track: 


bedroom I had ever been in. The walls were entirely covered by 
pictures; pictures that varied from reproductions of Old Masters 


-. to photographs of ladies from the Folies Bergéres; but all of 


the same subject: woman in the nude. From their frames thin 


. eri snk any attention began to seater It became focused q 
on the details of his bedroom, which was unlike any other 


had been a comparatively wealthy man. Now he was poor as well a 


ladies and fat ladies, fair ladies and dark ladies peeped coyly,. 


or stared unashamedly: Venetian ladies painted long ago by 
Tintoretto and young ladies recently posed by imaginative 
photographers. The furniture was covered with books: books 
stood in piles on the floor, shelves sagged beneath their weight. 


Manuscripts, typed or written in Harris’ clean hand, littered the. 
place; his bed was strewn with them. It was certainly the room 


of a worker—a most untidy one. 


The Novel about Anarchists 

Suddenly Harris’ voice became so loud that I was compelled to 
listen to him once more. Shakespeare had now been left behind, 
and I heard him say, or shout rather: ‘IL wrote a novel about 
some anarchists in America; a little group of people whose 


passions, since they were living in a close, small circle, were 


naturally intensified. It was a good novel, in which I told the 
truth. But what happened to it? Owing to the frankness of my 
observations in certain parts of the text the printers refused to 


- set up the type! The printers refused! So the publishers, help- 


less, asked me to tone it down’. 

Harris paused. ‘ And did you tone it down?’ I asked him. I 
should have known better. He replied, majestically: ‘I refused 
to change a single word. “ My work must stand ”, I said, “ You 


may take it or leave it. Pl not Basaase it down to please ~ 


pee 


anybody 
As he recalled the injustices he still merarred under, Harris 
became angry all over again. His tone was rather that of a park 
orator haranguing the crowd. Only about half of what he said 
made sense, but all of it was amusing to a stranger, hearing the 
recital of his woes for the first time. Presently he said, ‘I left 
America as I left England; because I was treated shamefully ! 
“How did they treat you shamefully? ’ I asked him; and he 
replied by telling me of the difficulties that befell him when he 
decided to write the story of his life. Frank Harris had been 
acquainted with many of the most brilliant men of his day, and 
the story of his life should have been welcomed by any publisher: 


but in fact no reputable publisher in England or America would © 


touch it. So in the end the book had to be secretly printed in 
Germany and smuggled into English-speaking countries—where it 
was sold under the counter at three guineas the volume. 

Not having read the book, I asked what he had put into it that 


caused so much fuss. ‘I put in the truth’, he cried, ‘ nothing but 
- the truth. I sent a copy to Shaw, who wrote saying ‘that he would 


have defended the book had it not been for the illustrations ’. 
So I asked Harris what the illustrations were like. ‘ Just naked 


asked him if he couldn’t find fault with the way the covers were 
stuck together or something equally irrelevant ’. Harris went s to 
© ey 
come up to my villa, armed with revolvers and warrants to search 
through all my papers. I give them a drink and a hundred francs 
and they leave me in peace without seeing a thing. But it’s all 
very worrying, | and I’m obliged to hold myself ready for trial 
at any moment ’. 

“But have the French police told you what one object to?’ 
I asked him. 

He said: ‘They’ve marked certain passages in the book to 
which the English might take exception ’. 

‘What kind of passages? ” 

“Vl tell you’. When Harris had oe two passages, bath 
concerning distinguished and important Englishmen, to which the 
British Government objected, I was left in no doubt as to who 
was in the right. However, I was much amused by his quotation 
from another passage which was also strongly objected to. 

_ “They object to what I have said in my book about Robert 
Browning, the poet ’, he said. ‘I once asked Browning if it wasn’t 
some woman other than his wife who’d inspired the more pas- 


Pl 


‘nothing more. Yet Shaw objected to them. I - 


biography. But Shaw, always the most magnanimous of men, 


passion fe cance accent s wife’. EA Soma 
By this time I was beginning to feel sorry for Here On e he 


as persecuted. And in those odd pyjamas of his, tucked into ‘tee 
woollen bedsocks, he looked a 1 object of pity. vod ane es 

At the date of my visit to him very few people: ‘cael any 
longer to count Frank Harris as a friend. He was despised and — 
rejected by many who found ‘themselves unable to excuse his — 
often libellous writings, to say nothing of his pornographic auto- 


ane 


continued to stick up for his old. editor. He regarded Harris as a ; 
nothing worse than a man born out of his time; a blustering = 
buccaneer who might have flourished on the Spanish Main. But 
this did not mean that Shaw. was above telling Harris what a poor ~ 
opinion he had of his latest work. The work in question was a 
play Harris had written about St. Joan, which he firmly believed ~ 
was a far better play than Shaw’s. He said to me: ‘I wrote my — i 
play before I read Shaw’s. I wrote it because I knew Joan: I’d ~ 
lived with her for years, just as I’d lived with Shakespeare’. 

Harris then got up from his chair and after rummaging through — 
some papers he produced samples of the lively correspondence — 
between himself and Shaw. Shaw wrote: ‘ Your play has arrived, 
and first, I ask how you could be so unbusiness-like, when I had | 
just reopened the mediaeval theatre market for saints and proved — 
it to be an extremely lucrative one, as to come into that market — ; 
with the one saint in whom I had made a hopeless corner’. Shaw 
then went on to say that possibly Harris had originally intended [A 
write a short story about Joan, but added that even if he had © 
written one it would have been no good, because the story of the ~ ; 
saint’s life was not suitable material for either O. Henry or 
de Maupassant. Finally he advised Harris to drop his play into = 
the waste-paper basket with a good-humoured laugh and apologise eo 
to posterity for the surviving copies. 

But this advice Harris discarded, “I was astounded to get such | 
a letter from Shaw’, he said. ‘ Astounded! And this is how T 
answered him ’. He read me what he had written: 

You talk of the ‘ Joan ground’ as being yours and you woalds 
sheo me off the grass. This inspires me to tell you something of 
the truth about your play in your own vein. In the interminable — 
four hours of it there were only two moments in which you tried — 
to realise Joan, You make the peasant girl speak to her King as 
‘ Charlie’, in open court—an anachronism as glaring as your epi- 
logue, and you make Joan tear up her recantation, which is Ps 
contrary to historical fact, but which is a fine theatrical gesture; , ae 
so much for your attempt to realise the heroine; but your Chief 

_ Inquisitor gets a speech of fifteen hundred words, which an actor 
can make effective by giving it his own individuality and character 
but which otherwise simply makes one yawn to hear, Then you 
place three men at a table to tell all you know about France in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, for thirty-two intolerable ; 
minutes by the watch, and they say nothing of any human value = 
to any living soul—and yet you call this your drama. i 
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Putting down the letter, Harris said: ‘ That’s what I think of at 
Bernard Shaw today. Yet to me he is the chief figure from 1895 ie 
to eee as Oscar Wilde was in the previous years ’. “« didl 
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A Carious Picture canes eke 

His mention of Wilde’s name caused Harris to turn ‘to one “of 
the pictures hanging on the wall: a water-colour by Rops dw eae 
large lady sprawling on a couch. ‘I bought it’, he said, ‘because 
the woman’s head and face are so remarkably like my poor friend 
Wilde’s. A quite uncanny likeness, don’t you think?’ I agreed 
that it was, and thereafter my host conducted me round his curious _ 
picture gallery. Presently we came upon the most startling draw- 
ing of a nude. Harris said: ‘ Now that is the only “ naughty ” ; 
drawing that Whistler ever “did. I had done him a small Logis a 
and he gave it me as a reward, Charming, isn’t it?’ 

Charming was hardly the adjective I would have ‘aoe © + vee 

* Arresting ’ better described the drawing. And if I were asked an 

describe Frank Harris himself, as he appeared to me that 
long ago, in his untidy bedroom in Nice, I would 
word, I found him an ‘sree = an Be. 
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i 3 9GRZae HIS is the story of my first, and probably my last, be beautiful and fierce, and when he is turned loose every man in ~ : 
: encounter with a Spanish bull. I met him last year and__ the village will be there to meet him. I drank some cognac and s 
be : he was not very big, but I am telling the humble story felt my spirit strengthen. Could I, even a stranger, also have | 
ig : now before the passage of time enlarges the legend in a go? I asked. But of course, they cried, the village would be 
_— _ my mind. We came to Spain rather late in the summer when the honoured; and they looked at each other with almost sinister 


___ sun had already lost its bite and the big festivals of the year were _ pleasure. ; 
done and gone. But the season was not over, even so. In a small At first my two companions tried to dissuade me, but it was 
Basque village, thirty miles up in the mountains, one solitary almost immediately too late. Word had already gone round that 
Tustic saint still waited his local celebration. So on a morning of the Englishman would fight the bull. The seats in the square 
green rain, chill and northern in its light, I took a train, with filled up fast with the villagers, they perched on the roof-tops, 
_ two beautiful girls for company, and we set off into the moun- they squatted in the trees, impatient for the spectacle. The experts 
tains to catch this last fiesta. < _ _ in the bar began to ply me with drink, load me with advice, slap 
Ps me on the back, and wish me good luck. Even my fair companions, 
=e z ia$ warmed now with Coyote wine, began to look at me with new 
Into the Golden Village Bae: ae ory expressions of excitement, almost of blood-lust, in their eyes. 
The train was slow as a mule, but at last we pulled up among We'll be watching you, they said, from the balcony. And don’t 
some grassy crags; a watery sun came out, and there was the~ Worry: whatever happens, we’ll take some beautiful photographs. 
village in a bowl of the hills, compact and golden as a heap of | Zero hour drew near, and I was escorted to the ring-side. There 
barley sugar. The village was old and stony, crumbling and was no turning back now. But I bid myself take courage. Had 
medieval-looking, but its air of holiday was electric, incandescent. I not been told that every man in the village would be there? 
From its honied walls came a concentrated bee-like hum, Tattered If anything went wrong I would have plenty of support. So I took 
shawls and battered carpets hung in threadbare splendour from Off my jacket, made a few preliminary passes, ducked into the 
‘the writhing iron-work of the balconies. A rough-spun music ing, and waited. Then the church clock struck twelve, and a 
blared forth from every café. And hot-eyed youths, wearing jackets great cry went up. At the far end of the ring, where the bull-pens 
_ like renaissance capes, gazed deeply at my two companions and were, I saw a couple of men fumble with a padlock, then skip 
uttered low cries of admiration as we passed. _ for shelter. The next moment, a young bull came rocketing forth, 
ae _ The barricaded square was the centre stage, the heart of the small and black as a meteor, his sharp heels kicking up high in 
- day’s feast, the core of its celebrations. From the church one the air, his stiff gold tail like sparks behind him. 
= could hear the tinkling of bells and the incantations of Mass, but - 
. already congregations of youths, matrons, veiled: girls and Alone in the Ring 
_ shepherds were streaming forth to gaze on the bannered bull-ring Slowly, holding my jacket like a shield, I stepped forward to 
with awe and expectation in their faces. Presently a town crier, meet him. I was warm with cognac and felt no fear. Then the 
wearing a long blue cape and a three-cornered hat, came marching | bull turned in a flurry of sand, pulled up, and looked at me. It 
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~~ across the square to a roll of drums. People drew back, dogs was only then that I realised that I was alone in the ring. The | 
ae yelped and crept away, while the man stood beating his drum into boys of the village, on whom I had built my pride, not one was 
2 a frenzy. Then, when a proper silence had settled upon the village, there, all were behind the rails, waiting and watching, and here 
ATS he threw back his shaggy head and in a voice that rattled all J was, alone. The watching bull had lowered his head right 
q round the mountains he made his announcement. At three o’clock down. His two red eyes smoked with moving fires, his tail 


. in the afternoon, he said, two bulls will be killed by two illustrious switched slowly, his black horns stroked the air. Keep still, I said, 
> matadors. But before that, at twelve noon, a young bull will be and move your jacket thus; for bulls are simpletons, they never 
turned loose in the square and all who wish may enter the ring ~ charge the man, only the moving cape. 
and play him. = 2 Suddenly I felt the glamour of being there, with the encircling 
At this the people cheered and clapped. An old crone standing crowd, electric and still, and we drawing their eyes like two poles 
next to us cackled thinly and said, , There'll be some broken heads jn a magnetic field. So I stood my ground and moved the 
- today, please God’. But I, hearing this last announcement, had jacket slowly, inviting the bull to charge. He watched me slyly, 
.; suddenly gone cold with excitement. Here was an opportunity I jowered his head still further, blew with his rosy nostrils in the 


5 had always wanted, and I swore this time to take it, sand and pawed the ground delicately with his hoof. Then, in a 
; — ; . rush, he made up his mind. With a snort of pleasurable anger 
- , oS: ; ye he charged me across the ring, jaunty as a tug in bucking water. 
op - Mounting Tension : Nearer and nearer he came, kicking up the sand like spray. I 
a "It was half-past eleven now and tension was mounting fast. kept my feet together and moved the jacket slowly to the right. 
Shae Fat, panting women were already climbing up into their seats, Then something terrible went wrong. For at the last moment, 
a and little boys were playing at bulls in the ring, charging, snorting, instead of following the cape, he turned sharply, rolling his eyes, 
and rolling in death on the sand. We approached a whiskered and caught me head-on with his hard, black skull. 

oe . village elder and asked him for further particulars about the fight. I remember being conscious of no pain at all, only of the high, 
“> He doffed his hat, pointed to a shabby tavern leaning athwart the excited screams of the women and of a sense of utter surprise 
a ae church, and spoke with a flourish. ‘ That is the Bar Coyote’, he and let-down. This was not at all what was supposed to have 
p> said. ‘It is an establishment, by the way, which we have named happened. Somebody wasn’t playing the game. Instinctively I 
“= after a distinguished American gentleman. Go there, and you will grasped his horns, like the handlebars of a bicycle, and hung 
—_ find the matadors even now preparing for the fray’. | there grimly, while he carried me across the ring, bounced me a 
= So we went there, and we found a long wine-wet bar, great couple of times on his cranium, and then dropped me in a heap * 
i x barrels round the walls, shell-fish on the floor, but no matadors, on the sand. 

= only a huddle of dandified young men, drinking, arguing, and _ He left me where I fell and trotted arrogantly away. So I 
wan. making passes at imaginary bulls. We asked them about this free- picked myself up, retrieved my tattered jacket, and turned to face 
Ba _ for-all at noon, and what kind of bull it would be, and so on; and him again. The sun shone blue on his steaming flanks. I heard 


they were enchanted by our interest. The animal, they said, will the dry, excited chatter of the crowd. I heard the cries of my 


two companions urging me to get out | 


___ first toss had been a mistake, a miscaleul a 


there were faces to be saved. Besid 


; happen again. 

So I stamped my foot and shouted (though not very loud) and 

the bull turned and looked at me again, rather disdainfully, and 
_ flicked his tail, and did nothing. This was even more embarrassing. 


So, croaking, I raised my voice, and began to jump up and down; 


and at last the beast obliged. It was all over very quickly. He 
carne at me head down, very fast; I made great play with my 
cape; but this time, with impudent humour, he ignored it alto- 
gether, caught me fair and square between the horns and tossed 
me right across the ring. Fortunately he was a pacific bull, content 
to teach his own wry lessons in his own way, so again he turned 
aside and let me lie. 

By that time there was nothing I wanted to do so much as 
crawl away and hide. But having picked myself up, and regained 
my breath and examined my battered: bones, I saw that the bull 
was now busy entertaining the crowd by chasing two men who 
had at last come to my aid. So I allowed myself one final 
gesture. Sidling up behind him, while he was friskily engaged 
with the other two, I tried to slap him on the rump. But he 
saw me coming and turned on me with-a roar. I had had enough, 
I turned and fied. I felt his hot breath on my heels, I readied 
myself for his tearing horns: I ran without once looking back, and 
dived over the barrier at last—to find a small boy, chewing nuts, 
who remarked: ‘ You needn’t have run so hard you know. He 
hasn’t been chasing you, he’s gone home ’. 

And sure enough, so it was. The bull, having grown tired of 
the sport, had broken off the combat, and trotted back into his 
stall. The noon-time games were over. 

They were over, but their rewards were only just beginning, 
and these were surprising, for as I limped back, crestfallen, into 
the Bar Coyote, I found myself a hero. ‘Torero!’ cried the 
crowd. ‘Que Valiente! Que fendmeno!’® The girls came 
down from their balcony, flushed with the spectacle, eager to see 
my bruises. Red wines and white were pressed upon us. I was 
thumped and prodded, cheered and applauded. The bar filled 


Sheepdog Trials in 1 Hyde Park 


A. shepherd stands at one end of the arena. ~ 

Five sheep are unpenned at the other. His dog runs out 

In a curve to behind them, fetches them straight to the shepherd, — 
_ Then drives the flock round a triangular course - 

Through a couple of gates and back to his master; two 

Must be sorted there from the flock, then all five penned. 
Gathering, driving away, shedding and penning 

Are the plain words for the miraculous game. 


An abstract game, What can the sheepdog make of such 
Simplified terrain?—no hills, dales, bogs, walls, tracks, 
Only a quarter-mile plain of grass, dumb crowds 

Like crowds on hoardings around it, and behind them 
Traffic or mounds of lovers and children playing. 

Well, the dog is no landscape-fancier; his whole c concern 
Is with his master’s whistle, and of course 

_ With the flock—sheep are sheep anywhere for him. — 


The sheep are the chanciest element. Why, for instance, 
Go through this gate when there’s on either side of it 

_ No wall or hedge but huge and viable space? — si 
Why not eat the grass instead of being pushed around it? 


Like blobs of quicksilver on a tilting board — 


_ The flock erratically runs, dithers, breaks up, as ra 
% Is reassembled: their ruling idea is the dog; 3 
_ And behind the dog, though they know it not yet, is a shepherd. 


on, but it would not a 


od 


-and only too eager to make a name for themselves, fought with — 


back in the Bar Coyote, the 


day were forgotten in a sense of present pride. 


.proof of our valour. 


‘The Phe knows that time is of the essence 


But these are constantly varying, so the man . ae 
Should anticipate each move through the dog, his medium. eee 


_ Are acts I seen with « 


now 7 that it is all over, we 
spent all the summer travel. 
knows more of the cape tha 
gone into the ring with him - 
and slapped me on the back 
in that ring alone. © 

After lunch two rather ee ceed. youths ‘were , present 
us at our table. These are the matadors, we were told. They — 
are very valiant and will kill the bulls in the afternoon. 

It was not much of a fight, however. The boys, both novices 


: cay 
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desperate, almost hysterical, courage. But they had a hard time of — 
it and escaped only by miracles. When we received them at last, 


ey were weeping with eae and 


shame; but with bottles of “wine and cries of ‘ Valiente!’ 
spirits were soon restored. a 
The rest of the evening passed in a tropic haze of merriment 
and festivity. The matadors grew brave in their recollections and 
warm with the praise of their friends. And so did I. My noon- 
time scramble became a feat of arms, the bull ever bigger, and my — 
fight ever more fine and elegant. As the red wine flowed — 
we congratulated each other, and all the imperfections GF: thes 
We were grand ps4. 2 
toreros all, and the presence of our beautiful companions waS 
A choir gathered round and sang us songs) 
of death and martyrdom and of maidens wronged far from home. 
They even composed a few verses specially in our honour. Then 
there were fireworks and stars.and a bright moon over the moun- ie 
tains, and the feast at last was over. : 
But to carry away with US, back to the Sorters ae 
we had some pleasant prizes —including a memory of the 
bulls and the golden village, some bottles of red Rioja, some — 
crumpled visiting cards from the matadors, a small bruise on 
my leg, and a rele of fle that fortunately never came out. . 
—Home Service Kore | a 
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But haste calamitous. Between dogand sheep =i 
There is always an ideal distance, a perfect angle; 


The shepherd is the brain behind the dog’s brain, = 
But his control of dog, like dog’s SAI-SPEeDs.5L ve = hee 
Is never absolute—that’ s the Paik enit:--# Saar 
For beautifial it is. The guided missiles, 3S Sees 

The black-and-white angels follow each quirk and tink of ren a. oe 


The evasive ‘sheep, play grandmother’ s steps behind them, rs sah ae ret 
Freeze to the ground, or leap to tohead offastraggler ose 
Almost before it knows that it wants to stray, iS Sa aes 


As if radar-controlled. But they. are not machines— — ; s 
You can feel them feeling mastery, doubt, chagrin: © Cee St Ge ae 3 
Machines G3 t frolic when their job i is done. SD ay Pp 


What’s needfully a in thd ) 


de ue sheep-runs— 
_ Those rough, real tasks becom is tacos game, — 
_ A demonstration of intuitive wit 
_ Kept natural by the saving grace of err 


To lift, to fetch, to drive, to 
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Bet, The first of folit talks for Advent by the #Rey.2 R. Se BARBOUR 


Concealing Our Emptiness © 
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WONDER if you think of time as I do? I think of it as 
a long line, stretching out backwards into the past and 
forwards into the future. At various points along the bit of 
ML the line that is past there are marks showing where important 
things happened. Obviously one of those marks is at the point 


where the change is made from B.c. to A.D. This is an especially 


important moment. ‘ When the fulness of time was come God sent 


_ forth His Son’ wrote St. Paul to the Church in Galatia; and 


Jesus himself, according to St. Mark, appeared one day in Galilee 
with this announcement: ‘ The time is fulfilled and the Kingdom 
of God is at hand’. © 


God’s Plan for His World : 

In recent years people have pointed out that it was in fact a 
good time for a new faith to appear; the Roman Emperor 
Augustus had succeeded in bringing peace to the whole Medi- 
terranean world, and Christianity profited from this and spread 
quickly. But this was not in the least what the early Christians 
meant when they said that the fulness of time had come. They 
meant, rather, something like this: ‘God has had a plan for His 
world from the beginning, and He has been working in it all 


along, in spite of human rebelliousness which has served to conceal _ 


the fact; He has made the necessary preparations, and now, in 
His own good time, He has seen fit to show His hand—in a most 
unexpected way, through the life, death, and New Life of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is astonishing, but it is true, that this New Life is 
springing up all over the place in the little Christian communities. 
This is the New Age that everybody has been dreaming about. 
It is the turning-point in history. Now we can see what the past 
was all about—therefore go back to your Old Testament and 
read it again in the light of what has happened; now we can 
have a life worth living in the present—nothing less than the life 
of Christ Himself in us; now we can have a firm assurance about 
the future—He has promised to come again, and since He is God 
and not man He will certainly keep the promise *.. - 

Something like this the early Christians meant when they 
spoke of the fulness of time; and that triumphant word ‘now’ 
goes ringing through the New Testament. It must indeed have 
been an exciting generation in which to be alive: Upon us, 
as St. Paul said, the ends of the ages have come. Since this 
great moment happened, the past, the present, and the future 
had all begun to look different. They were filled with a meaning 
that they had never had before. ; 

But this hardly seems to apply to us today. It all happened a 
long time ago, and we are no longer at that critical point in time. 
So when Christians say that in Advent they are looking forward 
to the Coming of Christ most people would be inclined to reply 
that this is meaningless talk, or mere wishful thinking. Everyone 
agrees that Christ came—and went again—2,000 years ago; many 
people are even prepared to agree (as a recent public-opinion poll 
suggested) that He was, or is, the Son of God, but why, they 
would say, why link this coming in the past with another coming 
in the present? This just seems to be mystifying. And, still more, 
why link it with a coming in the future at the end of time? What 
would this be like, and how could we know anything about it 
anyway? What matters to us is the world as we know it today, 
and not the distant past or future. 


But the penalty of being human is that we cannot get rid of 


the past and the future. Our roots go a long way back into the 


past and our hopes surprisingly far out into the future; and we 
need both, just as we also need some real purpose to live for and 
some real opportunities in the present. If we have a clear picture 
of what we believe life to be and why we are in it, then time, 


as it goes by, has a meaning for us; it is full, and not empty. This 
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kind of emptiness, unfortunately, seems to be only too common 
in a society like ours which does not know where it is going. Many 
people conceal this from themselves by being busy, like the com- 
muter, the man who spends his life 

In riding to and from his wife; 

Who shaves, and eats, and takes a train 

And then rides back to shave again 
—never allowing himself to stop and think about the ends to 
which he is directing all his energies. But whatever the reason, - 
and however we conceal it from ourselves, somewhere or other 
in the lives of all of us there is an emptiness, and consciously or - 
unconsciously we are always trying to fill it. -- ae 

It is perhaps not too fanciful to say that there are three different 

ways in which people can live, and that to be healthy you need 
to live in all three, but most of us are deficient in one or another. 
First, you may live on the past or in it—and we can all think 
of people who do that; second, you may live for the future, 
like the refugee whose one hope is to make a new start in a 
new land; and third, you may live absorbed in the present. 
Most people alternate between these three, and only keep alive 


and healthy by alternating between them: ‘we look before and 


after, and pine for what is not’. From this point of view it 
could be said that many cases of mental disease are the result 
of failure to keep the balance right; and you know how much time 
we all spend, even if we are not mentally ill, in vainly regretting 
the past or worrying about the future. 


The Past and the Future 

I do not think that I need give many examples of these three 
ways of living for you to see what I mean. On the whole, it 
seems to me, we in this country live for the future, as can be 
seen from our two main religions, one of which is the religion of 
getting on in the world, making money, making a success of life, 
etc:, and the other is faith in the power of science. But in Britain 
we have always had also a strong element of living in or for the 
past; and that is only natural too, when we remember that we 
are moving into a new era in which our position in the world 
is going to be different from what it used to be, and in some 
ways less exalted than it used to be. It is not hard to feel nostalgic 
for the good old days. 

The Communists are clearer examples of those who live for the 
future than are most of the rest of us; and, to come no nearer 
home, perhaps the Pharisees in the New Testament are as good 
an example of living in the past as we could find: ‘ You have a 
fine way’, said Jesus to them, ‘ you have a fine way of rejecting 
the commandment of God, in order to keep your tradition! ’ 

We must not push this way of thinking too far; it is obvious, 
for example, that although the Communists lay great stress on the 
good time which they think is coming in the future yet they only 
arrive at the idea of this good time through a particular under- 
standing of the past and a ruthless analysis of the needs of the 
present. All the same, I think that this way of looking at things 
helps us to see more clearly three of the diseases—spiritual 
diseases—from which men are always suffering. The first of these 
—and it is particularly prevalent today—is the disease of having 
no real past, thé result of being torn up by the roots and losing 
the inherited standards of the past. The second is the disease of 
having no hope for the future, and this too is very prevalent in a 
time when the future contains so many horrifying possibilities that 
most people just do not think about it; and by their failure to do 
so perhaps bring those horrifying possibilities a little nearer. 
Finally, there is the disease of having nothing really to engage 
one’s whole being in the present; the disease of being deperson- 
alised, to use the modern word, of being part of a great mass of 
people with no separate status and nothing really absorbing to do. 

If, whether consciously or subconsciously, we do have a real 
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: pase ‘thick: be meaning for us; if 
which gives us a genuine hope; an 
activity in the present in which we can x 
_ fulfilment—then we are beginning to know rohat nt folieas of 
time is, and to discover that it means both health and salvation. 
We are beginning to understand that there is a fulness of time 

‘now, just as there was for the earliest Christians. We should then 
see why it is that we must not only remember Christ’s coming in 
the past at this Advent time, but also await His coming here and 
‘now, and look forward to His coming, 3 at the end of history. If 


SIR CONRAD CORFIELD on “his is Residency at Jaipur id Ane 


HAD often dreamt of living in a gracious house, surrounded 
by a lovely garden, where I could entertain guests of distinc- 
tion and have enough leisure from interesting work to read 
a and think. The dream came true when I was posted in 1938 
as the Resident at Jaipur in Rajputana and found hye: installed 
in the Residency. 
And what a lovely house it was: 
5 garden-retreat from the 
a bustle of the city—en- 
closed by a rectangle of 
fifteen-foot walls, fes- 
tooned with pink and 
pir white polyganum, onthe — 
eee, terrace at the centre a 
Mogul pavilion roofed 
with three lovely cupo- 
las. At each corner (to 
guard its seclusion from 
Ba - the surrounding dust 
_._.- and sand) rose a smaller 
a - cupola, under which 
one could sit to catch 
the evening breeze. At 
one of these corners 
-was a sort of porter’s 
lodge and in it a 
haunted room: haunted 
(it was said) by a fakir 
who, when the sacred 
tree under which he 
Stat used to sit was ‘ requi- 
oY sitioned ’ and cut down 
: to complete the garden 
Sy walls, took his life on that spot. Hise. £00, was the pavilion 
te with its echoing steps, and the bells which rang when there was 
Bae no one there to ring them. 
= Generations of British Residents had created a garden so 
sf English that when I first drove through the great arched gateway 
into its green solitude I gasped with amazement. There were 
lawns with flowering trees; the scarlet gul-mohur and_ the 
jacaranda with its mauve blossom. (One young visitor exclaimed 
when the jacaranda petals fell, ‘ Mummy, I've seen blue grass! ; 
There was a rose garden of deep crimson blooms: a border of 
carnations against a redstone latticed wall: and a blaze of cannas 
to hide the guard room where the khaki sentries dozed. And 
_ there were peacocks, preening their tails by oey and squawking 
from the tree tops at sunset. 

At right-angles to the old pavilion a new wing had been built 
which was fortunately neither an imitation nor an eyesore; this 
provided the rooms required for official parties and receptions: 
and it had been extended in 1911 to accommodate Her Majesty 

the late Queen Mary. In it were two of the-noblest: brass bed- 


originally a Queen Mother’ s 


__ her mother about the previous illustrious occupant, could not be 
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The Residency at Jaipur, from the garden 


tary of the Army Department; but he was not so sople as some 


her ladyship had bought the amethyst. When I asked for details, — 


- steads I had ever seen. A young guest, who had been told by _ 


weld when I was unable to say definitely which of the two cs 


to visit us, in Sarde humi 
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beds had’ been occupied | on that august occasion, sO ‘she: was 


allowed to sleep one night in each. oe Bre i 
To such a house, in such surroundings, invitations were es, —— 

welcome. These of course included friends and acquaintances : ‘but. ae 

official visitors and guests sponsored by the highest in the land a i 


were also forthcoming. Among them I remember in 1938 the . 
great German financier Dr. Schacht, who explained his visit to * a 

- India by saying that,as 
I would be aware, “he 
was not very popular 
at the moment in his AS 
own country. His Te > 
ception by the German 
communitiesin Bombay _ 2 an 


and elsewhere hardly = ‘em j 
confirmed this: He = =. @ 
closed his visit to the 
Residency by clicking 
his heels and saying: =~ 


‘I have come to the ee 
conclusion that if the | . 
British had not been in 
India they would have 
had to be invented ’. 
Did he mean ites 
_ placed ’? Another visi- 
tor about the same time — 
- whose name I see in 
_ my Visitors’ book, was 
‘the beautiful and cul- | 
tured secretary of the — 
German Consul-Gen- ae 
, eral, who had teal = 
(as she thought) i in yi to res biasiée wheels ‘the bachelor Secre- 


Py 


people thought! 

One visitor who gave me Peinsiderabin’ anxiety “was the | 
Marchioness who wanted a large amethyst and expected me to t—t—~S 
ensure that she was not cheated. The Jaipur jewellers are famous. : 
throughout Hindustan and their store of emeralds unsurpassed. — ~ 
As one of the leading jewellers said to me, ‘A jewel’s value is 
what the purchaser is prepared to pay ’—and I had no idea what oF 
the Marchioness was prepared to pay. However, I managed to =—_— 
obtain expert advice on the amethyst which she had chosen and — ae A ‘i 
was told it was worth barely half the price asked. So she took it — “2 
back. A few days later I met the jeweller and apologised — for a 
having interfered. He smiled and said no apology was een ly wis 


he told me that he had noted the reluctance with which she 
returned the jewel: he had therefore taken it to the station on 
her departure to give her another last look: she couldn’t bear to — 
be parted from it again and ae beet ata enn) ik let my 
lady guests do their own ba) . 
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grounds. But these were pedestrian amenities for the 
visitor from abroad. For them, there was always the city, 
a dream of pink buildings, with its broad thoroughfares 
laid out in squares by the great Maharaja Jai Singh— 
and inside each square (where visitors did not penetrate) 
the same conditions as in any other Indian city: there 
was the palace of the winds with its fretted balconies, 
decorating only the street frontage: there was the old 
palace with its fountains and terraces: and the museum 
with its priceless Persian carpets. Then there was the 
palace at Amber to be climbed on a swaying elephant: 
and the monkeys to feed round the sacred temples at 
Galta: and the jungles to visit where tiger still had room 
to flourish. No one, however, was allowed to visit the 
sacred fort overshadowing the city, where hereditary 
guards had held sway since the foundation of the State; 
even the Ruler could visit it only once during his reign 
and then only to take his pick of one of the treasures still 
hidden in its vaults. His Highness, the present Ruler, 
would never tell me whether he had yet made this visit 
and if so what he had chosen! 

It may appear from what I have said that the Resident 
at Jaipur led a country house life worthy of the laziest 
landowner. This was not so, I had enough work to occupy 
me. There were five States with which I was concerned: 
five States of infinite variety. 

Jaipur, where my headquarters were, was the chief in 
size and general importance. It was also almost entirely 
Rajput in population and tradition. The Ruler had been 
adopted from his village at the age of eleven, and has 
since become a world-famous polo player, a glamorous 
socialite and recently Rajpramukh of Rajasthan. How 
well I remember Lord Reading’s first visit to the State 
in 1922, when His Highness was brought in ‘ with the dessert’ 
to stand behind His Excellency and be presented. During his 
minority the State was administered by political officers and, 
even after His Highness had been invested with ruling powers, 
there was much for the Resident to do, by diplomatic contact, 
to help the administration. Amongst the officials employed by 
the State were many British officers, engineers, doctors, policemen, 
revenue experts, and general administrators. One of the best 
known as a ‘character’ was a police officer of enormous girth— 
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Jagatshiromani temple at Amber, outside Jaipur 


an expert at tracking down the gangs of robbers called dacoits 
who infest so many parts of India. He had the capacity to stay 
awake for long intervals when on duty and then to fall asleep in 
any position he happened to be in. He would come to dinner, 
swallow his soup, and then fall fast asleep. The servants knew 
the drill and kept his other courses warm so that he could have 
his meal when he woke up. This could be during the dessert or 
when all the guests had left: but he never moved in his chair 
meanwhile. One of his exploits was a classic in Rajputana. 
Information had been received that a leading dacoit was in the 
habit of visiting a certain lady friend at regular intervals. As soon 
as the date of his next visit was known, the village was surrounded 
by guards, with strict.instructions not to advance until our police 
officer blew his whistle. Guided by the informer he made his 
way to the roof of the lady’s bower and awaited the dacoit’s 
visit. But the roof was thin and he was heavy. Hearing sounds of 
revelry in the room below he turned over to blow his whistle. 
The roof gave way. The guards advanced and on entering the 
house found, not the dacoit, but their Superintendent on the 
lady’s bed. 

A complete contrast to Jaipur was the neighbouring State 
of Tonk, with a Muslim Ruler, descended from Pindari free- 
booters, who had retained their hold on scattered territories in 
Rajputana and Central India after the break up of the Moghul 
Empire. Surrounded as the Nawab was by Hindu Rulers, he made 
no bones about wishing to be on*good terms with the British 
Raj. But His Highness suffered from the misfortunes of polygamy. 
Having married a fourth young wife to please himself, he found 
he could no longer please the other three, and the calm of palace 
life was seriously disturbed. In desperation he consulted his 
Mullah (his religious adviser) and proposed a plan. He would 
pronounce the divorce of one of his wives without saying which. 
The Mullah needed practical persuasion before agreeing; but, 
once done, His Highness returned to the palace and summoned 
his wives. He opened the proceedings by saying that he had 
divorced one of them. This was greeted with loud protestations 
and enquiries as to which one. ‘ That is a secret! ’ he said and 
dismissed them. I was told that he had peace for twelve months. 

Another smaller State was Kishengarh, where the Ruler had 
been ill for some time. The news of his death reached the 
Residency as I sat down to dinner one cold December evening. 
He was to be cremated that night. So I hurriedly packed my full 


‘interest: 


2 again by a 


midnight. The guest house was de 
: - funeral ground. Shivering with. cold aw 
overalls and gold embroidered coat by the light of a stable lantern. © 
___ _Then, grasping my spiked helmet and the hilt of my swaying 
‘sword, I leapt into the car again. The Chief Minister met me at 


hanced. ae ‘tight 


the outskirts of the milling crowd and said I was too late: the 
body had undergone its last cleansing rites and the funeral pyre 
was already lit. As he spoke, flames shot into the cold starlit sky 
and disclosed an inner cordon of canvas fencing from behind 
which the gruesome wailing of the mourners could be heard 
above the murmurs of the crowd. 


Gesture of Respect—Unnoticed | 
I was determined to make a token gesture of respect and with 


some reluctance it was agreed that I should be allowed to step 
inside the fencing and salute the dead. Carefully avoiding a tent 
rope I entered quietly, saluted vaguely in the direction of the 
funeral pyre, and stepped back: No one noticed: but I could 
now report officially that the Paramount Power had been duly 
represented at His late Highness’ obsequies, and return to Jaipur 
with the keys of the State Treasury and the Palace jewels safe 
in my pocket. The new Ruler being a boy, the State came under 
my administration, which meant more work. 

The smallest State in my political charge was Shahpura. The 
Raja was not only the Ruler but also a landowner of the neigh- 


-bouring State of Udaipur. In the latter capacity it-was his duty 


to appear before the Maharana of Udaipur, the leading Rajput 


_ Prince, and remain attached to his Court for a specified period 


every year, unless excused. As a Ruler of an independent State 
the Raja considered it beneath his dignity to appear and always 
asked to be excused. The Maharana eventually took exception and 
threatened to forfeit his fief if he did not appear. Although the 
personal comforts of the Raja and his family depended on the 
income from this fief, Rajput pride was too strong to face 
surrender. He refused again and in due course the fief was 
confiscated. The Raja never forgave us for not protecting his 
pride and his pocket. 

The main headache in my time arose ge the so-called Sikar 
rebellion and its consequences. Before my arrival, an enquiry 
into the status of the Jaipur feudal nobles, had led to the 
conclusion that their claims to semi-independent status had little 
historical support. Whereupon, the Raja of Sikar, whose claims 
were strongest, shut himself up in his fort and dared the State 


authorities to evict him. Such disturbances in the States were 


like honey to the Congress Party bees, and their emissaries soon 
gathered round to see what political value they could extract 


from the excitement. In fact, the platform for agitation seemed . 
so favourable that Mr. Gandhi was persuaded to take a personal © 
he was the more ready to do so as his friend, Mr. © 


Jamnalal Bajaj, the Treasurer of the Congress, was a Jaipur 
State subject and interested in securing power in the State. 


A Test Case , 

Just about the same time, however, a dispute arose over a 
constitution for the Rajkot State in Kathiawar; and as Rajkot 
was Mr. Gandhi’s home town, he decided to adopt that dispute 
as his test case against autocratic rule in the Indian States. 
The situation in Jaipur, though not complicated by Mr. Gandhi’s 
presence, remained tense. Mr. Bajaj was determined to lead the 
agitation. The State authorities were determined not to make 
him a martyr. He made his first entry into the State by road. 


His car was intercepted at the border and he was ‘ persuaded’ to _ 


go back. A few days later he returned by train. At Jaipur station 


he was shepherded through the crowds by ‘ traffic control ’ police; 


guided to a waiting | car, and whisked off back to Agra. He tried 
‘secret’ route (of which previous information had 
been received). He was met and escorted to a comfortable siponpe, 
box as a State Guest. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Gandhi was fasting at Rajkot and the attention — 


of all India was diverted there. By the time the fast was over, 


_ public interest in Jaipur could not ‘be revived; and Mr. Bajaj 
was glad to go quietly home. Partly lurk—parly good nes 


ment: but all part of the job. * 


Te was customary for t 
funeral pyre seated in § on ; 

Maharaja’s stiffened body was feed with ‘great difficulty | ‘into | 
the howdah, dressed in full a pes that his Se were 
closed it was difficult to 
corpse. Just before the 
standing nearby took com 
it with his own glare =. 
the crowds lining the route gasped with Tinted amazement _ 
and terror. The rumour even spread that he had been burnt 
alive as this was the only. way of bringing his” evil influence 
to an end. 
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Pedee, Progress, and iDaluess | te re, eS a 
Under the new regime there was peace and pS ‘but when . 
a local inhabitant was asked if he would like the old days of — 
tyranny to return, his reply was ‘No! But it’s been very dull — 
since! ’ There was no longer a chance for the favourite groom 
to become Court Chamberlain or the handsome footman to be Bier, 
presented with a country estate. = 5 
Soon after, I was transferred to Baluchistan, So I anual ped 
only two years in ‘ the best job I ever had’ . Fortunately for me, ee 
realised at the time it was the best and knew it would never come. ~ «= 
my way again. How clear it is now that the charm, the variety = 
and the i it be me belong to the unrepeatable past! ar 
—Home ae ee 7 Sa, 
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The Merman Sie e en 


Hewhyicame up out of ies waves to lie. (rat Soh Seae @ 
On grass that night in a mortal field, had moon a 
Enough in his shining shoulders to make a sky  —~—tS ‘ 
And need enough on his tongue to besiege a-town. J's +g 
He made no pretence and he warned the human ‘pul tad ee 
He could not treat her well. : ; jo 


He lay there only to breathe Ras his loved sea-battle Lt aia Be 
And hold the hurt that was nine parts of the spel" (en Be 
Fondling it red and light like a poppy petal. 2), fe 
She saw the wound—there was no deception at Py eR SRT eee 
~ It bled back into his heart with life a Be ae 
eee was shed or ost. 


But she was eager a Noah to loose the ‘eae “ setae 
To the evergreen landfall; being a faithless fool _ % 
She betrayed her own defeat i in the ditch of love. : 
“She saw how his mouth curved like the tip of a as ee 
Forgot the straight lips. of a former aS a m race as F 
And, gen was a believer. Satie > 


ay 


So the girl and the merman hs but she catia not rack Bs 20 
His stony arm through the water, while for him > bese 
_ The mortal midnight was warped i into a witch © bale a9 Sheee 
And the mortal beast was a pallid and gentle ar es ae 

So he rose and turned to the ocean, diving far Ste. ae etd 
Down to his holy war, 
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EXT time you ‘have nothing to aA oes riding as a 
passenger in a car, amuse yourself by watching the 
driver’s eyes. You will notice that they are shut for a 
good deal of the time, because he has to blink a certain 
es number of times per hour. This need not alarm you, because the 
___ same is true of all drivers and it does not seem to impair their 

*- efficiency. Why do blinks have so little effect? 
_ In the first place, blinks do not happen when the driver is 
expecting to have to notice something. He does not blink as much 
| when turning-into a busy street as he does when cruising on a 
__-Straight, empty road. In addition, when a driver is faced with a 
: $ ‘novel situation he can look at it for a certain time without blink- 
_ ing. The longer he goes on, the more likely he is to blink; but — 
for brief spells blinking can be stopped. Also an experienced driver 
in a familiar situation often does not need to see everything that 
-, has happened in order to take appropriate action: it is only the 
novice who looks at the gear lever. Because of these facts, and also - 
because each blink lasts only a small fraction of a second, sour work 

is hardly affected by our frequent blinks. 
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2 ky, Tecan Blinks +> ) 2 oS ae » 
---—— *_~—- Let us suppose two things: first, that something analogous 
to blinking can occur within the nervous system, between the eyes 
: _ and the brain. We would not see it happening, as we see the 
a eyelids closing, but even so there would be a brief interruption 
in the flow of messages through the eye and.up to the brain. 
Secondly, let us suppose that these internal blinks each last about 
a second. In this case the effect on our car driver’s efficiency would 
BS) be.more serious, although he might still be able to undertake drives 
_ which involve only short spells in heavy traffic and in which the 
R. _ traffic never appears unexpectedly. 
If loud, continuous noise were to cause such internal blinks of 
ote a second or so in length we would get a real but very limited effect 
ie § on working efficiency, and some recent experiments show such 
ay an effect: perhaps I should say, the same absence of effect. 
b> ___ If we measure a man’s reaction time by. warning him that a 
Dy light is going to flash and that he must press a button when it 
does, we would not expect blinking to affect his performance. 
Similarly, reaction: time measured in this way has been shown 
repeatedly to be in general unaffected by noise. You can see just 
as faint a light in noise as you can in quiet; you can hold your 
hand out just as steadily; you can perform rhythmic, repeated 
a movements just as efficiently. All these are functions which would . 
as not be affected by blinking, even if each blink lasted a second; and 
: equally they are unaffected by loud noise. No short task, of ten 
_ minutes or less, has ever shown effects of prolonged noise on 


7 people who are accustomed to it: just as ‘short tasks would be* 
> Teft. unaffected by blinking. 
Sy But if noise produces some internal process; like blinking but | 


inside your head, we would expect that men who have been 

: working for a long time in noise might fail to notice unexpected 

mas events; or at least would be unduly slow in responding to them. 

* _ We might also expect that, in a job that requires a continuous 

' series of responses to unpredictable signals, if noise was present 

during the work-spell, periods of perfectly efficient work would 
, be dotted with curious, momentary mistakes, 


g - Conclusions from Experiments 

Pe ly. -2/ decent experiments, five or six of them performed in various 
laboratories in Britain and America, have shown these effects of 
hey noise. In loud, continuous noise, men are slow to notice unexpected 
_____ signals, and in certain tasks requiring continuous response to a 
Boss) stream of stimuli they do make occasional mistakes more fre- 
quently in noise. If we take these findings together with the results 
of the numerous experiments that have shown no difference in 
human efficiency in noise and in quiet, we seem to be forced to 


By D. E. BROADBENT 


the conclusion that the effect of noise is to produce ‘ internal 
blinks ’, interruptions in the flow of information from senses to 
brain. 

However, there is still the possibility that an undetected error 
has entered into some of the experimental results; either into those 
that show no effect of noise, or into the others. So the theory I 
have outlined needs more investigation: at least it should serve 
to remind us of the kinds of work that have shown effects of noise, 
and of those that have not. 

What line is current research following? There are several now 
in progress that may prove interesting in the future. In this 
country Miss Woodhead of Cambridge has found that a task may 
show worse performance just after each of a series of loud bangs, 
even though the average performance over the whole period is 
unaffected. This kind of detailed analysis of work in noise has a 
big future. In America several researchers have found that judge- 
ments of time are badly affected by noise, and they are trying to 
find out more about this effect: it is not at all clear how one can 
-extend the theory of ‘ internal blinks ’ to include it. 

Another objection which might be raised about that theory is 
that some of those who complain most of noise are mental 
workers: they, presumably, do not need to take in much informa- 
tion from their surroundings, and may even close their eyes to 
concentrate. We must not place too much reliance on everyday 
observation, because it is easy to show by objective measurement 
of human behaviour that people are not completely accurate in 
their opinions about their own standards and methods of work: 
and several experimenters have given tests of mental arithmetic, 
intelligence tests, and so on, in noise, without revealing any 
effect. But the mental worker’s dislike of noise is sufficiently 
widespread to be interesting scientifically. Besides, one recent 
experiment by Jerison carried out for the United States Air Force 
suggested that short-term memory might be affected. 


Irrelevant Stimuli , 
A good deal of modern research on short-term memory has 
supported the theory that things that are being kept in mind 
temporarily are passing again and again through some part of 
the brain which can be disturbed by irrelevant stimuli. The 


mechanism would be rather like the conscious process of repeating ° 


a telephone number over and over again between looking it up 
and dialling it: if you are prevented from saying the number you 
may forget it. So it seemed possible that the internal blinks, 
which noise is supposed by some people to cause, might interrupt 
this repetition process which served immediate memory. 

An experiment was devised in which people were asked to do 
mental arithmetic, as in so many previous experiments. But in 
this case they did not have the problem in front of them all the 
time they were thinking out the solution: they were shown a 
six-figure number, told to memorise it, and only after it had 
been removed were they given a four-figure to be subtracted from 
it. This task, unlike earlier experiments using mental arith- 
metic, shows an effect of noise; and it seems likely that the great 
importance of immediate memory in it is responsible for its 
susceptibility. Perhaps this is why mental workers complain about 
noise. 

But at this point I ought to make a serious qualification. When- 
ever I have said ‘noise’, I mean really loud sounds. No experi- 
ment has ever shown an effect of importance with noise less than 
ninety decibels above the faintest sound you can hear. That 
means that I am not talking about domestic radios, or even the 
jet aircraft passing over my house when I was thinking what I 
might say to you. The noises that have been shown to produce 
effects on human working efficiency are as loud, say, as a noisy 
tube train or a pneumatic drill quite close to you. I have not 
been considering the fantastic intensities that obtain in some 


me peer, affects 
_. Some people may = disappoiatel by es and mes by 
, the numerous negative experiments I have mentioned, which show 


work, But I think this is due to mistaking the unpleasantness of 
a noise for harmfulness. Things we dislike are not always bad 
for us: if you loathe my taste in wallpaper or the noise of my 
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drawbacks. It does not necessarily take place with genuine repre- 
sentatives of the employees, it seldom involves higher manage- 
mient, it is not clearly related to rights and procedures which are 
understood throughout the firm, and it does not take place in 
conditions suitable for discussing important subjects affecting 
more than small groups of employees. 
TPS The trade unions and the workers’ leaders within the local 
, ' factory have to make a fundamental decision about their relation-_ 
ships with management. They have to decide whether they are 
to be a permanent opposition in industry, taking no part in 
management decisions but concentrating on issues of collective 
bargaining, or whether they can consult with managements on 
matters of mutual interest and at the same time retain the trade 
unions’ independence. Irrespective of the form of industrial 
- ownership which may prevail, the second alternative is, in my 
ee opinion, the only one which will bring lasting benefits to em- 
PH ployees, to industry, and to the: whole community. 

In the first place such co-operation is essential to increased 
industrial efficiency and productivity on which in the last resort 
the wages and conditions of employment of the workers and the 
welfare of the community depend: Secondly, it enables the unions 
to influence not only the character of managerial decisions but 

the attitudes of managers to their own jobs and those of their 


eal which will enable managements and employees to identify and 
enlarge those areas of common interest and consent in industry. 
It should increase the satisfactions employees get from their work 
and free managements from the depressing and inhibiting sense 
of working with an indifferent or even hostile body of employees. 
If, on the other hand, the alternative of opposition is preferred, 
the unions and the local leaders in the factories will be admitting 
that they are neither able nor willing to give their members rights 
and responsibilities and an enhanced status in industry com- 
_ parable with those they have gained in the political community. 
ae I do not see any complete theoretical answer to the question 
aes how the unions and the mett’s leaders in the factories may know 
beforehand what their commitments will be in joint consultation 
or how they can completely avoid adverse criticism from their 
“oon less informed members. But in practice these difficulties do not 
loom large, and the more effective the joint consultative com- 
hase mittees become the less importance is attached to them. The 
committees, especially in their early phases, need the attention 
of the ablest leaders of the unions and of the local employees 
and systems of communication and consultation within the unions 
which are as effective as those demanded by the unions within 
the factories themselves. 

It is necessary for successful joint Scaeaitatioal that, in arrang- 
ing the electoral units, full account is taken of the existence 
of the primary working groups which grow up naturally in 
every factory. The structure should enable the natural leaders of 

_ these primary groups to be elected to. the committees, for in this 
way the conflicts of loyalty to which I have referred will be 
reduced to a minimum. This point has been forgotten time and 
again, and yet it only requires careful thought and planning in 
- the initial stages to avoid the more obvious pitfalls, . 
Effective joint consultation cannot be achieved simply by im- 


that even industrial levels of noise do not affect many kinds of — 


gramophone, it does not mean that they have done some mys- — 


Is J oint Consultation ‘Hanging Fin ire? Wes ‘ia = aie 
(namie from page 913) : os "> pets 
posing a committee or ‘system. of committees on to an existing ee } 


grated into the organisation of the firm or industry as a whole. — 


It contains a foreword by Sir Alexander Cadogan, the retiring 1a 
Chairman, details of the work of the Corporation, lists of advisory .. 73 
_ councils and senior members of the staff, and many other facts. ete 
There is a PiDbopravay.s be recent books on British Ligne By +a 


employees. This in turn can lead to changes in relationships 


monies ae ae 
accident may occur. This leliece’ is not eens ‘to it is real. 
In ten os time we shall understand it better. —Network Three — 2 
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organisation and hoping for the best. It must be carefully inte- ae 3 


Nor should it be assumed that those who participate in the work 
are expert at it or can.become so in a short while. It requires 
training and experience and active measures to increase under- * 
standing. But if these conditions are fulfilled, joint consultation 
can do much to create and maintain those co-operative attitudes = 
which are the foundation of successful industrial enterprise. 

: Te: . Third Pregranee earns 


The B.B.C. Handbook (1958) ‘has now been ‘uae price 5s. ae 


and an index. 


“December Morning 


It will not always be like this, ; £ Siren 
The air windless, a few last Gat Wey ON 
Leaves adding: their decoration ; 
To the trees’ shoulders, braiding the cuffs 
Of the boughs with gold; a bird preening — 
In the lawn’s mirror.. Having looked up ier 
From the hand’s toil, pause a minute, 
Let the mind take its. photograph — BR ct Ne a” 
Of the bright scene; something ‘to wear). 9 A= oe 
Against the Beart in the long cold. ny eats, 3 
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ity ROS. THOMAS t 
2 Be ~ , a. Ser o q 
_Fo or a Future Occasion — a 
Soi Bi your Rreeoeainst the dust “linn tebe as . 2 —— 
_ That blows along the roads of earth, :_< i apes 
And cannot see may face that must ; i) A 3-7 eta ey eee 


Be unacknowledged when we iss el sate ee ve? ag i 


The ‘indo this world is thrown - ev eet CN a i) 

Between us, but the dark of death, och hae 
_ A legendary hoax outgrown, ors Binal 1 

Shall never canc cel vision’s truth. Rea ype ee 
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- Though we GaP mouth the eather’ s fia” 
This much I know and rest content: 
All for their bright beginnings wait” se 
As s ey live their end: % Sie 


By the Rt Hon. SELWYN LLOYD, C.B.E., Q.C., M.P., {ae of State for F oreign Affairs 


aia - WANT - to begin by referring to two great men closely 
ome | associated at a time of peril to this nation and to the free 
Piet’ world—Sir Winston Churchill and President Eisenhower. 


Today* is Sir Winston’s eighty-third birthday. From very 
full hearts we send him our warm congratulations and affectionate 
greetings. I am sure that he would think that his most acceptable 


birthday present has been the good news about President 


Eisenhower’s recovery. We pray that it may be rapid and com- 
plete. 
I want to discuss with you some of the world problems which 


ov 
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the security of Great Britain and of our overseas territories, to 
protect British interests, our trade, our lines of communication, 


2 
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: as possible the human freedoms in which we profoundly believe, 

re i — _ of worship, of speech, of thought, and of association. In pursuing 

these objectives we work with the Commonwealth and our allies, 

and in accordance with the principles of the Charter of the United 

_ Nations. Of all the countries in the world we have the greatest 

. interest in peace. But our outstanding problem is this: we have 

4 not yet achieved a way of coexisting in real peace with the 
E"< Soviet Union. That is what we so much wish to do. 

A Turn for the Worse after the War 

Immediately after the war, we had high hopes of continuing 

our war-time alliance and converting it into a lasting friendship: 

with that in mind the Western Powers evacuated large areas in 

Europe over which they had control; they disarmed in a big way. 

Unfortunately matters very soon took a turn for the worse. 

You all remember the blockade of Berlin, which resulted in the 

- Berlin air-lift. You remember the rape of Czechoslovakia by 

the Soviet Union. In the face of Soviet expansionism, the West 

was driven to make the North Atlantic Treaty. Mr. Ernest Bevin, 

with the support of the Conservative Opposition, played a notable 

part in organising the collective defence of Western Europe by the 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. When Communist forces 

invaded South Korea, the response of the West under the leader- 

ship of the United ‘States was firm and successful. It led to 

Western rearmament. 
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After the death of Stalin, we again had ‘hopes of better times; _ 


unfortunately, recent Soviet actions and declarations have created 
3 once again grave anxiety as to the real intentions of the Soviet 
Union. We have made no progress in our discussions on dis- 
armament in the United Nations. There have been the provocative 


speeches of Mr. Khrushchev, now apparently the dominating 


personality i in the Soviet Union. There has been the Soviet propa- 
" ganda against independent countries, those of the Middle East, 
, like Iraq and Iran, the Lebanon and Jordan; the Soviet attempt in 
the United Nations—rather a failure—to add to international 
tension by the campaign against Turkey. Another example has 
' been the Soviet refusal to pay any contribution at all towards 
the cost of the United Nations emergency force, which has 
done a great deal to reduce tension on the borders of Israel. 
A small matter you may think, but indicative of the general 

approach. 
In all this what has been lacking is root: by Soviet deeds 
fs that they mean what they say about peaceful coexistence. That 
is the problem. The question is, what are we to do about all this? 
~ What should be the foreign policy of Great Britain in these 
- circumstances? To me the idea that we should just give in and 
accept the Soviet views on all these matters in dispute is repellent. 
Mr. Khrushchev said that Britain is a spent force. Others before 
him have made the same mistake of underrating us. We may be 
ar. weaker i in terms of material resources—that is no reason 


aa confront us, and to tell you of our hopes and intentions for the 
- future. The objectives of our foreign policy are to maintain 


and our position as a World Power with widespread responsibili- 
ties. We seek also to promote in as large an area of the world 


for déspondency. In most of the great struggles of the past 
we have been weaker than those who sought to dominate us. 

The England of Elizabeth I was weaker than Spain. Louis XIV 
had far greater physical power to bring against us than we 
possessed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Napoleon 


Bonaparte was far stronger than the Britain of the day. In our 


own lifetimes Hitler in 1940 commanded a great superiority 
over Britain, fighting almost alone; but we won through in each 
case owing to the character and willpower of our people and 
of the leaders of the day. The British people are not daunted by 
threats. We will not sacrifice the values and the rights in which 
we believe because they are menaced by greater strength or power. 

~ There are those who say that the role of this country should 
be to lead a kind of Third Force, a neutral element between the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America. I utterly reject 
that view. In this ideological conflict between international Com- 
munism and our conception of a free society neutrality is unthink- 
able. In the conflict between Communist expansionism in the free 
world neutrality is again unthinkable. There are some who say 
that the United States is a greater danger to the peace of the 
world than the Soviet Union. Again I utterly reject that view. 
I refuse to start trimming about, pretending I see as much good 
in international Communism as in Western democracy. 

But I am not pessimistic about the outcome of these conflicts. 
My own fundamental belief is that our system of society, our 
regard for the human values, will prevail, provided we ensure that 
basic security within which ordinary democratic processes can 
operate and within which men and women can have a free choice 
as to the kind of life they want to live. We shall survive, and 
gradually convince our opponents. 

That does not say that in the meantime we shall cease to seek 
the settlements of individual problems with the Soviet Union. 
We have had long discussions with them about disarmament; we 

_have put forward proposals endorsed by fifty-seven countries of the 
United Nations and by all the countries of Nato which if accepted 
would lead to the suspension of nuclear tests, ultimately to the 
end of manufacture of fissile material for weapons’ purposes; 
they would mean limitation on the size of conventional forces; 


they would begin some control of conventional armaments; they 


would lead to inspection systems from the air and on the ground 
to prevent surprise attack. They would begin to get going the 
machinery of international control essential for more compre- 
hensive schemes. On Germany we have put forward proposals 
for reunification. We had long talks about the Middle East with 
the Soviet leaders last year. We are anxious to increase trade and 
contacts with the Soviet people; we have no hatred for them. 


The Need to Stand Firm 

What I cannot accept, however, is the idea that if we put 
forward some reasonable proposition and the Soviet Government 
say ‘No’, then we should at once seek out what position to 
abandon in an attempt to appease. The Soviet Union have turned 
down our disarmament proposals; they have refused even to con- 
tinue discussion in the Disarmament Sub-Committee of the United 
Nations. I cannot agree that because of that we should at once 
search round to see what part of our plan we should discard. Our 
proposals with regard to Germany have as yet found no favour- 
able response from the Soviet Government. But I see no reason 
why that fact should lead us to abandon a position which we 
regard as fair and right. Standing firm is much more likely to 
produce i in time real peace. 

It is constantly suggested that we should propose conferences 
to discuss these matters. I am ready to confer with anybody at 
any time on any topic when it appears at all likely that something 
useful would come out of such a conference. But, you know, this 
notion that Foreign Ministers have only to meet at a conference 
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Pattern for paper development 


The Reed Paper Group includes 19 separate major companies 
concerned with every aspect of making paper and paper products. 
By what methods can so diverse a Group ensure that these products 
are always the best and most suitable for you, the customer? 
Certainly one of the most vital methods is the enlightened use of 
economic and market research — a factor which is of ever-increasing 
importance both in individual companies’ marketing projects and in 
broad Group planning. The Reed formula for achieving this is both 
flexible and practical —it depends upon the informal, personal 
contacts which link together the Group and all the companies. 
Thus, because of their long practical experience, the individual 
companies freely take the initiative in putting forward ideas for 
product developments and market investigations in their particular 
product fields. One of the most important roles of the Group 
Economic Research Department is to ‘get together’ with the com- 


panies and provide the specialist advice and service needed — it is 
essentially a first-rate central intelligence unit ready to go into action 
on behalf of any Reed company. - 

Parallel with this, the Group conducts Jong-term economic research 
— into sources and supplies of raw materials and new or existing pro- 
ducts and markets. This research is something new and progressive 
within the paper industry and is designed to benefit al/ Group members. 

The underlying principle is this — each Reed company, while 
having access to Group resources, retains its individuality and 
independence, and understands the character and aims of the Group 
so well that it can think and act for itself. This is why your every 
meeting with a Reed manager, salesman, technician or marketing 
expert can be so particularly satisfying and profitable. It is why your 
every dealing with a Reed company can give you the best and right 
materials for your needs. 


**YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group”’ 
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ress hand-outs, 
i a , and all will be 
ae e ‘misunderstanding of the reali 


es Shee ago through ordinary diplomatic channels. 
— _ There has been talk of a summit meeting. I certainly do not 


increase those tensions. 
z= _ The week after next in Paris there is going to take place a 
az _ highly important meeting of heads of Nato Governments con- 


___-_ cerned with how to preserve peace. We have not only to maintain 

; = 
~ our alliances, but to seek to bring to them a new dynamism. The 
Prime Minister and I returned not so very long ago from our 


discussions in Washington with President Eisenhower and Mr. 
- Foster Dulles. Those discussions resulted in the Declaration of 
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our. efforts, in: ‘the need correctly to deploy our resources in order 
-to preserve our position and that of our allies. 

_ That meeting was in a sense a reaction to the prevailing 

- aggressive mood of the Soviet Union. But I also consider that it 

* marks a new phase in the. management of our affairs in the 
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_ There is another . challenge to us in the present world situa- 
a ae ‘which we are trying to meet. We, Great Britain, from our 
limited resources, are at present giving to underdeveloped countries 
_ ~~ economic assistance at the rate of £75,000,000 a year, In addition 
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4 =a Betirck pro blems were as simple as that, they would have been ae: 


‘es oe rule out such a ‘Meeting. We should remember, however, that a 
Bt summit meeting .which is a failure might do more harm to the 
i: ge _ peace and security of the world than no meeting at all. And we 
i say that before a summit meeting takes place there must be a 
= E: - great deal of preparation for it; there must be a reasonable ex- 
| wie - ~pectation that it will reduce the tensions rather than by its failure © 


: ~ Common Purpose, and a statement on behalf of our two Govern-' 
rr = ments that we believe in interdependence, in the need to pool — 


fhe 


) our “faith, not ony ourselves, ‘ined also in gee an 


future of the countries of the free world affected. We are not 
adopting just a negative policy; we are striking out to the utmost 
of our capacity in the endeavour to build a higher standard of 
living, a better and more stable society in the poorer and less- 


developed countries. Such a policy is the essential complement 


_ of defensive strength and collective security ; without a constructive — 


effort of this sort to develop these countries military strength will 
not bring security. But without some military security all efforts 
at development in freedom will be futile. 

I know how so many of you feel about all this. What chance 
is there of us getting out of the circle of contracting pressures? 
How can we break out into a more peaceful atmosphere? I feel 
very much that way myself. My answer is this: we will not get 


out by some flashy new proposal, some diplomatic conjuring trick. 


Those who lead you to think that are deceiving you and them- 
selves. What we have to do is to pursue steadily and firmly our 
present path. We want peace; we have no aggressive intentions. 


We are ready whenever it seems useful to meet and to discuss. 
We intend to maintain our defences and our defensive arrange- 
ments with our allies. 


You may not think that there has Been much party politics 
about this broadcast. I do not apologise for that fact, but that is 


how I—and I am sure most of you—will wish it to be in the 
_sphere of foreign policy. Of course there are plenty of difficulties. 
I have tried to speak to you tonight of the spirit in which we 
-_- non-Communist alliances. And this is not just a military problem. — 
in the face of those opposed to us, not provocative or uncom- 
promising, but resolute. If we, who carry these great responsi- 
bilities, act accordingly, I do not fear the outcome. We shall win 
‘peace and security. And our greatest help along that difficult path 


should meet them. We must be loyal to our friends, determined 
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q =e emer 2 that; net British private i investments overseas are ara at the - will be the steadfastness of the British people. 
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Pitnssie the’ ek aad ‘lie West - 

a Sir, In his third Reith Lecture (printed i in THE LISTENER of 
of. those who say ‘ you can’t trust the Germans’ are biased by 
the unhappy experience of the past. He appeals for ‘ reasonable 
= x confidence’. Certainly, but there must be reasonable grounds for 
¥ confidence. Frederick the Great, Bismarck, von Seeckt, Gustav 
Stresemann and yon Ribbentrop all feigned friendship with the 
West while secretly negotiating with Moscow. As disclosed at 
=z Nuremberg, the Nazis broke at least sixty-nine treaties to which 

. _ Germany had subscribed between 1933 and 1941. 
BP. But what of the present? Bonn has induced the United States 
Government to promote measures for the return of assets (worth 
: some $500,000,000), which were confiscated during the war and 
=: retained in lieu of reparation, in accordance with the Paris Repara- 
tion Agreement (1946), and the Bonn Convention (1952) in 
pe which Federal Germany acknowledged the validity of the Allied 
3 action and promised to compensate its own nationals accordingly. 
J Then, in many respects, Federal Germany has failed to implement 
ae ° its Bonn Convention pledges to victims of Nazi persecution. 
| Large groups are excluded from compensation under existing 
legislation. — Numerous other victims have experienced much 
procrastination, arbitrary interpretation of the law, and difficulties 
- placed in their way of preferring claims. Western (and indeed 
_ Eastern) confidence in a radically altered German attitude towards 
the sanctity, of treaties would be immeasurably strengthened by 
ate 2% a liberal interpretation of the Indemnification Law; an expeditious 


are application; and the provision for refugee survivors of concentra- 
-—— tlon. camps; who were persecuted for reasons of nationality, com- 


ee not less than that they were pledged to receive. 


Yours, etc., 
-L. M. Hopkins 
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November 28), Professor George F Kennan postulates that most - 


Sir,—I hope it is not too soon to begin commenting upon 


Professor Kennan’s Reith Lectures?~ After delivering two of 
them he has already considerably bewildered some of us! 

First, he told us not to worry too much, because Russian economic 
progress need not interfere with us of the West and her influence 
in neutral areas may even be beneficial: she has so much to offer 
to the world. But in his second lecture we were reminded of the 
unremitting hostility of her leaders and of the dangers of their 
badly distorted image of the world. He spoke in alarm of the 
effects of their propaganda and of their conscious and unconscious 
exploitations of falsehood in their foreign policy. 


Perhaps he is going to tell us how we can separate our confident 


acquiescence in Russian economic strength and our welcome to 
her participation in guiding backward peoples from our alarm at 
the propaganda and hostility of her rulers. It looks a formidable 
undertaking. And so far his recipe for handling prefers direct 
diplomatic dealing to United Nations procedures, one aim being 
to expose propaganda * so that no direct distortion should ever go 
unanswered ’. Historically, direct dealing has signally failed to 


- disperse obscurity of vision between Great Powers, And can any of 


us expect to get very far with our direct dealing with Russia if we 


are guided by the emotions aroused by the second Reith Lecture?’ 


Or was Mr. Kennan unconsciously describing not just Russian but 
bilateral (and therefore merely human) prejudice when he spoke 
of that ‘forty years of blindness and hostility ’ that lie between us 
and Russia? 

For us to be the more sure that unconscious propaganda never 
masquerades as true history Mr. Kennan owes it to us (and Russia) 
to particularise the Kremlin’s record of falsity in foreign dealings. 
For legal historians give Russia a good name in the respect which 
both her rulers and her people accord to law—including inter- 
national law as far as international organisation has so far per- 
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mitted that law to develop. We should be told just what treaties 
| __ Russia has broken and how her record compares with that of other 
_ Powers. A useful comparison might also be made between her 
handling of political satellites and our own. Has Mr. Kennan really 
taken prejudice and amour propre into consideration when he 
__ favours direct international handling of such ticklish matters as 
these to their handling by the world community through the 
United Nations? We ourselves much preferred the United 
Nations to Mr. Khrushchev over Suez! 

While welcoming the atmosphere of détente in Mr. Kennan’s 
first lecture, and while looking to his keen separation of entities 
as his theme develops, I would urge as a fundamental principle of 
social psychology that the broader the basis and the more automatic 
the check, the less the head-on collision of prejudices. Mr. Kennan 
is inspired when he believes that it-is against prejudice that we 

_. chiefly fight. Yours, etc., 
Shrewsbury RANYARD WEST 


What Price the Sterling Area? : 
Sir,—In his criticism of my talk on this subject (printed in 
THE LIsTENER of November 21), Mr. John Wood misinterpreted 
my guesses of the foreign currency earnings of the City of 
London. I suggested that London’s international banking services 
do not bring in more than £20,000,000 or £30,000,000 a year, 
_including the earnings that accrue indirectly, and would be lost if 
we withdrew from the business of international banking. My 
guess made no attempt to include more than a very small pro- 
portion of our insurance earnings—our overseas accident and fire 
insurance business would continue unchanged if sterling were no 
longer an international currency. Nor does my guess include 
any appreciable element for the earnings of the Baltic Exchange 
from arranging shipping and air charters. I also believe that 
_ the greater part of the City’s.merchanting business would continue 
if we withdrew from international banking—although I would 
be inclined in present circumstances to withdraw the rights of 
British merchants to buy for dollars and sell for other currencies, 
thus providing facilities of ‘ commodity convertibility ’. 
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Although I would disagree with some of Mr. Wood’s detailed - 


~ estimates, I agree with his broad guess that the City as a whole 
earns about £100,000,000 per year. But his detailed estimates 
suggest that he agrees with me that banking does not bring 
in more than quite a small proportion of this total. Most-of the 
City’s earnings would still continue to flow in as before, even if 
sterling were no longer maintained as an international currency. 
Mr. Wood also questioned my views on overseas investment. 

y suggestions would allow us to increase’ our investment in the 
poor underdeveloped countries, while reducing our total overseas 
investment. The point of overseas investment is that it brings 
in profits to the lender and it raises the total income of the whole 
world. But it does not by any means follow that free permission 
“to residents to invest overseas is in the interests of individual 


countries.—Yours, etc., - 
London, W.C.1 Aran C. L. Day 


The Rediscovery of Eastern Christendom 

Sir,—I have listened to the Rev. Peter Hammond’s second 
talk on the Eastern Church, I came away with the idea that he 
has given a highly idealised picture of this Church. As an English 
chaplain on the Continent I often came into contact with priests 
of that Church and I was friendly with many of them. J also, on 
a visit to Constantinople, called on the Oecumenical Patriarch 
and at the suggestion of my bishop when I was in Australia I 

- lent my Church for their services at Easter and I have attended 
many Orthodox churches. But my impression of the Church in 
action is totally different from that of Mr. Hammond. 

I remember well an English lady who lived in Rumania 
telling me that she had lived four years in a village in that country 
and had never heard a sermon from the village priest though she 
attended his church regularly. He was a peasant who spent all his 
time in cultivating his land and only knew enough to say his 

Office. Mr. Hammond agrees that this is true of many country 
_ clergy but he suggests that a doctor or a lawyer would come 
> : eats the. sermon, but in the four years my 
made a study of the Greek Liturgy and as to how 
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large a part lay people may take in it, but I must have been | 
unfortunate. I have never seen them taking any part. I remember 
quite well a Sunday morning service at Durrés in Albania. The 


‘priest and the deacon chanted alternately a long service in Greek 


and there was a handful of poor women and children there and 
I often wondered how much they were edified by it. 

- The priest, or the Pope as they call him, with his long hair, 
his big turban and robes, is surely far more cut off from the laity 
than the modern English parson whose only distinguishing mark 
is often a collar and not always that. 

I think it was Dean Inge who said that union between the 
English Church and-the Greek Orthodox was like the marriage of 
a living person to a corpse. I would not go as far as that. But 
surely if it had not been for the Western Church; the Moham- 
medans would have overrun Europe on two occasions. Once 
when they were turned back by Charles Martel at Tours and 
once when they were defeated by John Sobiencki of Poland at 
the walls of Vienna. To come to more,recent times, had the 
Orthodox Church been a live Church would the Russian Revolu- 
tion have ever taken place?—but with creatures like Rasputin 
anything might happen. Their theology may be orthodox but 
their practice is not something that we want to’imitate, especially 
as we see it in action in Cyprus.—Yours, etc., 

Newton Ferrers C. H. D, GRIMES 


Down to the Sea in Somerset 

Sir,—I would certainly agree with Mr. H. J. Godwin that 
the same conditions operated in preventing villages being built 
across the mouth of the North Marsh as for a road. Maybe, also, 
there were other reasons why a coast road was not made between 
Clevedon and Portishead. This extension of the line, however, 
was made much. later, is not typical of the W.C. and P.LR., 
and had, I believe, a short life. I would join issue with Mr. 
Godwin, however, in his suggestion that the Gordano valley 
road can in a way be compared with a possible coastal road. 
It runs along an inland valley and is protected from the sea 
by a high ridge to which it is anchored for most of its course. 

Yours, etc., 


Wells R. D. Rem 


‘The English Cathedral’ 

Sir,—I am glad that the Managing Director of Phoenix House, 
Ltd., publishers with high printing and production standards, has 
raised the question of books which are ‘rather heavy to hold’, 
because this is an aspect of book production which has more effect 
on readers’ pleasure than perhaps some publishers realise. I have 
in my hand at the moment a book on Georgian architecture, the 
pages of which are a quarter of an inch shorter and exactly a 
hundred fewer than those of The English Cathedral through the 
Centuries: but the comparative weights are seventeen ounces and 
thirty-one-and-a-half ounces. 

If this paper, which certainly ‘has substance without being 
heavy ’, had been used, and allowing for the fact that the Cathe- 
drals book has a somewhat higher proportion of plate-pages, I 
calculate that its total weight would have been about twenty-five 
ounces. This represents a lightening for which many readers would 
be decidedly grateful. Other publishers, please note !—Yours, etc., 

YOuR REVIEWER 


What Is a Dictionary? 
Sir,—In reference to the letter from Professor J. Isaacs in 
Tue LisTENER of November 28 I would like to point out that 


_Chambers’s Twentieth-Century Dictionary (Mid-Century Version) 


gives the following: 
Virement: authorised transference of a surplus to balance a 
deficit under another head, (French.) Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.6 A. J. MASON 


Sir,—The word ‘ virement’, mentioned in a letter from Dr. 
S. C. Dyke of Wolverhampton (THE LISTENER, November 21), 
is included in the revised addenda (1952) to the fourth edition 
of The Concise Oxford Dictionary and in the revised addenda 
(1955) to the third edition of The Shorter Oxford Dictionary. 

As he suggests, its origin is N.Fr., and 1902 is given as the 
date of its first appearance in English usage.—Yours, etc., 

Portadown W. G. ENGLAND 
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NEWS DIARY 


November 27—December 3 


Wednesday, November 27 


President Eisenhower receives the King of 
Morocco at the White House 


Foreign Secretary answers questions in 
Commons about American aircraft, based 
in Britain, flying on patrol with hydrogen 
bombs 

French Foreign Minister opens debate on 
Algeria in United Nations Political Com- 
mittee 

Colonial Secretary explains why talks with 


the delegation from British Honduras are 
broken off : 


Thursday, November 28 

President Eisenhower attends Thanksgiving 
Service 

Guatemalan Minister in London visits 


Foreign Office to discuss his meetings 
with delegates from British Honduras 


Crown Estate Commissioners state that they 
do not plan at present to demolish any of 
the Nash terraces in Regent’s Park 


Friday, November 29 


French Prime Minister receives vote of con- 
fidence after debate on Algeria’ in the 
National Assembly 


The Russians claim to have built the most 
powerful radio telescope in the world 


Saturday, November 30 

The Arctic survey ship Shackleton is dam- 
aged by striking an.ice floe 

Dr. Adenauer postpones visit to London 
because of influenza 


The Labour Party wins General Election in 
New Zealand by a narrow majority 


Sunday, December 1 


Mr. Hammarskjéld begins talks in Jordan 
on the work of the United Nations Truce 
Organisation 

Indonesian Cabinet meets in special session 
after an attempt to assassinate President 
Soekarno 

President Eisenhower spends weekend con- 
valescing at his farm in Gettysburg 


Monday, December 2 


Tribunal inquiring into alleged ‘ leak? about 
increase in Bank Rate opens in Church 
Hall, Westminster 


Bush fires devastate two towns in New 
South Wales 


U.N. Securtty Council authorises new 
attempt to settle dispute over Kashmir 


Tuesday, December 3 


French Government announces mew eco- 
nomy measures 


Debate on second reading of Life Peerages 
Bill opens in House of Lords 


Sir Hugh Foot, the new Governor, arrives 
in Cyprus 


} 
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A photograph, takén at Chartwell, Sir Winston Churchill’s home in 
Kent, on his eighty-third birthday last Saturday. On Sir Winston’s 
right are Lady Churchill, Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery, and his 
son Mr. Randolph Churchill; on his left is his grandson, Winston 


| 


Signor Beniamino Gigli, the great 
Italian operatic tenor, who died on 
November 30, aged sixty-seven. The 
son of a shoemaker, he made his 
operatic debut in 1914 and after- 
wards sang in all the principal opera 
houses in Italy. In 1920 he went to 
the United States and later suc- 
ceeded Caruso as principal tenor of 
the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House. He was last heard in London 
two years ago 


Fido, a fifteen-year-old dog formerly owned by an Italian factory 

worker, attending the studio of Signor Cipolla at Borgo San Lorenzo 

for a ‘sitting’ for the statue of him that is to be erected in the 

town square. Fido’s master was killed in an air raid during the war 

but the dog has waited for him daily at the bus stopsin the square 

ever since. Recently Fido was awarded a gold medal for loyalty 
at a ceremony in the town * 


Right: the flag which will be unfurled on the top of the new B.B.C. 
television mast at Crystal Palace at the opening of the permanent 
transmitter later this month 
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tre), Secretary-General of the United Nations, photographed 
Hussein of Jordan (right) in Amman on December 1. On the 
| Foreign Minister, with whom Mr. Hammarskjéld later had 
» work ofthe United Nations Truce Organisation 


A general view of the newly restored interior of the Senate House, Cambridge, which .was opened 
on December 1. The hall was built in the Palladian style by James Gibb in 1730; the work of: 
restoration and redecoration has been carried out by local craftsmen under the direction of 
Sir Albert Richardson 


Reproductions on view at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, 
of prehistoric cave paintings dis- 
covered in the Tassili-n-Ajjer 
range in the Sahara by M. Henri 
Lhote, the French: ethnologist 


Mr. Leslie Henson, the actor and theatrical 
manager, who died on December 2, aged sixty- 
six. For forty years he played leading parts in 
musical comedies, revues, and farces in the West 
End. Among the successful shows in which he 
appeared were ‘Funny Face’, ‘Skin Deep’, 
‘Harvey’, and ‘And So To Bed’. After the 


first world war he went into theatrical manage- : & 
ment with the late Tom Walls; the first of their au 
many joint ventures was ‘ Tons of Money’ (with — S| 


Ralph Lynn, Tom Walls, and Robertson Hare ; ’ i 
appearing together for the first time), which ran Mr. William McMillan, the sculptor, with his 

for over 700 performances almost completed statue of Sir Walter Ralegh 
which is to be erected in London next year. It has 
Left: a diamond brooch which has been given been commissioned by the ‘ Friends of the English- 
to Princess Margaret by Dr, J. T. Williamson speaking Union’ in connection with this year’s 
to commemorate the visit last year by Her Royal 350th anniversary celebrations at Jamestown, 
Highness to his diamond mine in Tanganyika Virginia 
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HRH THE Selected See 1948-19 
: . all the fifty speeches . . . are ‘stamped with an alert 
sndividualicy shich never falls back oncliché. Enthusiasm 
P R if N & E __ controlled .by common sense, earnest intensity tempered _ 
“ bya lively humour, mark every one of these Ppronounce- 
soci ments.’ The Sunday Times , 
“There are thoughts, serious and humorous, particular 


P H I eas P : and general, expressed in memorable—and -quotable— 
phrases.’ Yorkshire Post - H 12s. 6d. 
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The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough. Edited by Frederick Mulhauser. Oxford. 2 vols. £5. 5s. 


HESE handsomely produced volumes are yet another 
monument to the epistolary powers of that tense and 
eloquent generation which flourished at Oxford in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Not all these letters are new; 
a good many were published soon after Clough’s death; many 
are still left unpublished, for reasons of space, and some here 
might have been omitted, for reasons of insignificance. All 
those from Matthew Arnold, published in 1932 by Dr, Lowry, 
are on that account left out of this 
collection, which is perhaps a pity, f™ 
as they have style and wit above — 
most others. Still, this is a massive — 
collection, full of interest, and makes 
an excellent period piece. It should 
form the base of a full and analytic 
: 


biography. 

- Clough, affectionate and rich in 
friends, tended to write letters rather 
factual than revealing. Regarded by 
many of his contemporaries as one 
of the most promising and brilliant 
men of his time at Oxford, he comes 
down to us as not quite that. We 
approach him with a great deal of 
liking, and of admiration for his 
intellectual and moral integrity, but 
without excitement. Was he a poet? 
Certainly not in the Arnold class, as__ 
Arnold himself felt and even told | 
him (or words to that effect), He | 
was a highly intelligent versifier; he 
wrote with wit, grace, ingenuity and 
intellectual power; his verse never 
takes wing or catches fire. Was he a 
prig? In a quite pleasant sense, cer- 
tainly; they all were. And particu- 
larly Rugbeians. Clough’s own letters 
from Rugby to his younger brother «\~ 
at another school, beset by tempta- 
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He grew out of the religious ex- 

hortations; but the high moral strain, the intense concern with 
right and wrong, the care for other people’s good, were rooted 
in his character, in Dr. Arnold’s training, and in the age 
itself. “Thrown into the midst of the discord and striving, 
the dust and din, of our nineteenth-century world’, wrote 
W. H. Hudson, ‘ Clough refuses to ignore or turn aside from 
the conditions by which he finds himself everywhere beset’. The 
conditions which beset him when he came up to Oxford in 
1838 included a great ado about religion. ‘ Dust and din’ are 
a good description of the perpetual wrangling, which proved 
disastrous both to Clough’s work and to his faith. ‘ Newmania’ 
raged, tractarians, liberals and protestants were at each other’s 
throats, Doubt raised its ugly head; in the background, menac- 
ing both ordinands and matriculators, the Thirty-nine Articles 


_ gibbered like mouthing ghosts. Newman, in Tract 90, declared 


that a Roman Catholic could sign any of them, except that on 
the Bishop of Rome. 

‘You have no idea how fast things are going Rome-wards ’, 
Clough wrote. It distracted him from his work; particularly he 
suffered from the assaults of his mathematics tutor, W. G. 
Ward, that ardent, dogmatic and noisy Newmanite who could not 


7 let it alone. Clough was for a short time influenced; then his 
___ natural intellect. and integrity reacted agal | 
him his first class, and ultimately his religion. He managed to 


reacted against it; but it cost 


eh Shoe 


Reviewed by ROSE MACAULAY 


swallow the Articles, and became Fellow and lecturer of Oriel; 
but they troubled his digestion, and after six years he threw up 
both them and his job and went into the wilderness, taking with 
him the difficult residuum of lost faith—moral struggle, un- 
comforted goodness. This was in 1848; he was to live for another 
thirteen years. He lectured in London, went to America and the 
continent, saw much of his friends, got married, and wrote and 
published a good deal of verse; the satirical and narrative poems 
are excellent, the serious and re- 
ligious, unimpeachable in feeling 
and thought, are pedestrian in 
expression. 

The letters cover all his short 
career (he died at forty-two). Written 
by him and to him, they are alive 
with his friends, relations and 
acqaintances, and with the events of 
the moment. Stanley, the Arnolds, 
Froude, Carlyle, Newman, Emerson, 
Tennyson—an impressive Victorian 
cast treads the boards; few of us 

can fail to meet our grandparents 
* or great-uncles among them, for 
Clough, it seems, knew them all. 
Fragments of news are dropped. 
Clough has been reading Sybi]—‘ not 
without merit, I suppose, but the 
story is flowery ’. Miss Martineau is 
writing on the Game Laws. ‘ Whately 
declares he has proof of Blanco 
White’s being mad, which I do not 
believe; one:seldom need believe that 
swearing old: archbishop’. ‘ Mr. 
fabricator Faber men say will go, 
but the Ultra Puseyites in general 
seem inclined not to take headers a 
la Ward, but to sneak in and duck 
their heads till they are out of their 


Arthur Hugh Clough 1819-1861, by Samuel Worcester Rowse depth’. The Daily News starts on 
g (c. 1860) 


January 21 (1846), its literary de- 
partment under the direction of 
Charles Dickens. Tom Arnold is going to be mesmerised for 
stammerment. The new railway projects induce a spirit of specula- 
tion, clergymen in especial are carried away by it, and are taking to 
gaming. It is difficult at Oxford even to obtain assent to Milton’s 
greatness as a poet, owing to his divorce views. The theory that 
the human race is of the monkey kind has been revived in a 
work ascribed to Lady Lovelace (Ada, sole daughter). 

And so on. Such period contemporanea entertain. So do the 
continual discussions and arguments. One day there will be a 
full life of this attractive man, and these volumes will companion 
it. But the letters need an alphabetical index: they are hard 
to find. 


National Portrait Gallery 


Among recent art books the following may be noted: The Picture 
History of Painting: From Cave Painting to Modern Times, by 
H. W. Janson and Dora Jane Janson (Thames and Hudson, 
£3 13s, 6d. up to December 31, 1957, £4 4s. thereafter), containing 
over 500 iJlustrations, 103 in full colour; Master Drawings: From 
the Collection of the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts, 14th to 18th 
Centuries; introduction and notes by Lajos Vayer (Thames and 
Hudson, £8 8s.); Hieronymus Bosch, by Jacques Combe (Zwemmer, 
for Pierre Tisné, £5 5s.), containing 140 illustrations, many of 
them in colour; Rembrandt, a biographical and critical study 
by Otto Benesch, translated by James Emmons (Zwemmer, 
for Skira, £2 10s.). 


by the Wind 


GAVIN MAXWELL 


ie He has a gift of visual memory andl a gift of language . . 
Tigis (a delight when books of travel are written as well, 
as this.” Observer. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
- “|... he has produced a work of art.” Spectator. 


: a 
. Task for Giants 
q) An Expanding Commonwealth 
PATRICK MAITLAND : 
|| this is quite the most important forecast of Common- 
* : wealth evolution that has been published since the war. 
Neither the Government nor the Opposition—still less 
_ those who wish to study official Commonwealth policies 


; : against a reasonable background—can afford to ignore it.’ 
ae Daily Telegraph. 42s. net. 


Come to Prison 


SEWELL STOKES 


“The book is an impressive commentary on the present 
disturbing increase in crime.” Times Literary Supplement. 
“Tt is brilliantly readable and will deserve a wide public.” 


Spectator. 
aie 4 Illustrated. 21s. net. 
| 
. . » FRED LORD 
c “This is an absorbing book ‘on an unusual subject.” 


Lloyd’s List. ; F 18s. net. 


a . Hidden Persuaders 
“by a A < VANCE PACKARD 


« Wickedly amusing , If all that it says is true—and’ 
justified—Orwell’s Groupthink society is knocking at our 
door.” Tribune. 18s. net. 


4 i The Exilic Age 
. a ae ode C... Fi BLE Yat 


F The Exilic Age falls within the sixth century B.c. This 
was one of the most important centuries in history, and 
witnessed the beginnings of the age of philosophy, science 
5 and theology. It was in this century of change that the 
; J Jews were carried into exile in Babylon where their 
religious beliefs were subjected to the most critical tests. . 
An attempt is therefore made to outline the historical 
and intellectual movements of the age, and interpret the 
_work of Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. The author 
is concerned with the contribution of these prophets to 
Hebrew religious thought in this remarkable period, and 
as far as possible they have been allowed to speak for 
Ts themselves. 16s. net. 
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Byron’ S on Juan 
a variorum edition 
“edited by TRUMAN GUY STEFFAN and WILLIS W. PRATT 


The most significant piece of Byron scholarship in the past. 


fifty years: here are published for the first time all Byron’ s 


manuscript variants and deletions. The basic text is that — 


of the first edition of each canto. The variants are Byron’s 
own manuscript revisions, arranged so as to show the whole 
process of composition, and providing impressive evidence 
_of the care Byron took to express himself. ~~ 


Mlustrated pe Ore iad oA FOr Te £8 85. 


The Saga of 
Gunnlaug Serpent-Tongue 


edited by P. G. FOOTE and R. QUIRK The first of a new 
series whose aim is to present Icelandic literature to English- — 
speaking readers. The diversity and artistic excellence of the 
medieval books of Iceland commend them to all students of — 


literature, as well as historians, folklorists and sociologists. 


The text has been edited anew from the manuscripts, with 


complete critical apparatus by P. G. Foote, Lecturer in 
Ancient Scandinavian, University College, London. The 


translation has been made by R. Quirk, Reader in English, — 


_— 


University of Durham. One map. 


The Masque of Capri 


by EDWIN CERIO A delightful study of the notorious island 


in the Bay of Naples which brings to mind the names of 
Tiberius, Norman Douglas and Compton Mackenzie. Ming- 


ling myth and history, fantasy and fact, Dr. Edwin Cerio, the 
_ greatest living authority on Capri, surveys the island from 


‘ancient times to: the middle of the present century. 33 full- 
page photographs and six line drawings by Letizia Cerio. 


82” x 63” : xii+132pp 18s 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


These Conrad novels have now been added to the series: 
Lord Jim, Youth and other Stories, The Rover, The Secret 
‘Agent, Under Western Eyes, An Outcast of the Islands, 


Tales of Unrest and Typhoon, Almayer's Folly and Last 
’ Essays. ie -each 6s _ 


NELSON CLASSICS 


Atlas nf the Bible 


by L. H. GROLLENBERG OP translated and edited by 


work of its kind . . absolutely indispensable to any intelligent 
study of the Bible. The format is worthy of its subject.’ The 
Times Literary Supplement. 35 maps in 8 colours, 2 endpaper 
maps in 6 colours, 60,000-word SORBET 208, photo- 
graphs i in gravure, 26-page index jos 


The new 12/6 RSV 


_ The Revised Standard Version | 
of the HOLY BIBLE 


iat 


9” x 6h” xxxi+89pp __—_—Nel/son’s Icelandic Texts 18s 
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The Year of the Comet. By Osbert Lancaster. 


Gryphon Books. 5s. 
The Brockbank Omnibus. By Russell Brockbank. 
Perpetua Books. 21s. 


_ Kovarsky’s World. By Anatol Kovarsky. Faber. 21s. 


Nighterawlers. By Charles Addams. 
' Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 
Dubout Cartoons. Neville Spearman. 15s. 


IT IS INTERESTING to see how wishful thinking sometimes 


_ flavours a cartoonist’s concoctions. He has the power, and it is 


his function, to expose absurdity; and satire, whether ferocious 
or kindly, easily gives way to the mad logic of impossible situa- 
tions, or to embodied fantasies of wealth, power, and freedom. 
Certain hackneyed images, like the magic carpet or the desert 
island, recur obsessively. In this country today we are lucky to 
have two social, satirists as gifted and original and unhackneyed 
as Giles (whose annual garnering is not out early enough for 
compliments here) and Osbert Lancaster. 

Mr. Lancaster is as topical as the stop-press, but keeps better. 
Suez dominates his little album this time, and by manipulating 
his key-figures, Lord and Lady Littlehampton, he has recorded 
something of the bewildered disillusionment and exasperation of 
traditionalists in a changing world, their nitwittedness streaked 
with shrewdness, hardness, and even stoicism. Maudie Little- 
hampton and her husband excite a twinge of something like 
sympathy, whether hauled dripping from their baths by mad- 
dening telephone-calls, or driven to open their castle and play 


the fool for money. Mr. Lancaster has made her a more sym- 


pathetic and seemingly a more living person than certain poli- 
ticians, but we can hardly expect her to age gracefully, unless 
a plastic surgeon attends to her headlamp eyes, anteater’s snout, 
and boiling-fowl’s neck. For contrast, Mr. Lancaster has included 
here the memorable cartoon he published last Christmas Eve, of 
the dark-skinned King prevented from visiting the new-born 
Saviour by the barbed wire of apartheid. 

Mr. Brockbank, the art editor of Punch, shows a preference 
for drawing cars and aircraft. The blurb credibly commends his 
accuracy and reports him infatuated with fast driving, the smell 
of petrol, and the noise of engines. Fellow-addicts will respond 
readily to his pictorial attacks on the back-seat driver, the careless 
driver, and the peculiarities of driving onthe other side of the 
Channel. His efforts to wring humour from guided missiles and 
Harley Street are depressive, but nothing could be happier than 
his bull in a peculiarly vulnerable china shop that trotted all 
round and broke nothing. Like other cartoonists he has touched 
upon the tendency of modern sculpture to have holes in it. 

This easy game is as irresistible to Anatol Kovarsky of The 
New Yorker as abstract painting and mobiles. Unlike Mr. Brock- 
bank he celebrates women rather than machines. A prevalent 
bosom-consciousness sounds a continuous high-pitched note of 
sexual fantasy, particularly in a series of drawings called ‘ The 
Arab World’. The clichés are here again—magic carpet, harem, 
veiled woman—sometimes amusingly varied, and suggestive of 
unconscious cravings for polygamy and space-travel. And the 
desert island too: perhaps it has a special appeal for much- 
jostled metropolitan man. At its best, Mr. Kovarsky’s humour 
is charming. He shows us, for instance, two centaurs sheltering 
from a storm and complaining that ‘It’s not a fit night out for 
man or beast’; and the impatience of the fauna in the Ark over 
the late arrival of a pair of tortoises. His cinematic set-pieces call 
for special mention—the Roman orgy exuberant with bubble- 
breasted belles, or the entire audience stampeding in panic from 
the ‘all-time greatest’ horror film, ‘Ghoul of Zanzibar’. 

_ Charles Addams, whose name is a haunted household word, still 
wears the old ghoul tie. He too is not innocent of clichés—desert 


_ island monastic life, cannibal stew-pot. But this last has never been 
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there is a perfect moment when a megalomaniac patient calls at 
the psychiatrist’s. This scene almost makes the Addams hus- 
bands who change into bats at night seem homely and familiar. 
“France’s greatest contemporary cartoonist ’, say the publishers 
of Monsieur Dubout. How sad if this is true. He relies too much 
upon a pointless proliferation of detail and upon two stock figures 
of would-be fun—anv ugly little runt of a man with a red nose 
and flat feet, and a coarse, bloated, and irate matron. In fact he 
appears as a sort of gamin among cartoonists, perhaps intending 
to satirise degenerate types of the small bourgeoisie, and quite 
wanting in finesse. It must be admitted that his crowd scenes 
are grotesquely suggestive, and it is significant that he is said 
to have a taste for solitude and the society of cats. 
WILLIAM PLOMER 


Poems Old Fas New 


English Love Poems. Edited by John Betjeman and . 
Geoffrey Taylor. Faber. 15s. 

New Poems 1957. A P.E.N. Anthology edited by 
C. Day Lewis, Kathleen Nott and Thomas Blackburn. 
Michael Joseph. 15s. 

From the Greek Anthology. Poems in English Paraphrase 
By Dudley Fitts. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


THE ANTHOLOGY SEASON is coming round again with the Christ- 
mas shopping, and the reviewer, like the anthologist himself, must 
perforce take as his motto ‘ many are called but few are chosen ’. 
English Love Poems, with its charming jacket and elegant get-up, 
would be an impeccable gift for literary top people. ‘We have 
not included in our definition of love poetry’, say the editors, 
‘poems expressing the love of man for God, nor have we included 
impassioned expressions of the lusts of the flesh’. No irony is 
intended,. and top people will suspect none. Although Bufns is 
excluded because Celtic poems are not English, and the author 
of ‘Look, We have come through! ’® (a married man) rates one 
poem, i.e. one less than Mr. Betjeman himself, nevertheless a few 
pieces, particularly from the moderns, have slipped through the 
anti-aphrodisiac net. But on the whole it is an orthodox collection, 
and the few eccentricities (Arthur Symons, Victor Plarr, Wilfrid 
Blunt and Michael Field) do not seem to have a great deal of 
point. But it really doesn’t matter much one way or the other. 

New Poems 1957 -would do for prog people. The standard of 
these annual gleanings has become, and here remains, high. There 
is hardly anything which would not give pleasure on a first reading 
and repay a second. Some of the contributions have already 
appeared in separate books of their respective authors, but this 
is no bad thing: it helps the reader to find his way around, never 
too easy with so many names. Among the poems which seem 
initially the most striking are one of Robert Graves at his wittiest 
and most sensual, and two of R. S. Thomas at his leanest and 
harshest. The book also has a sensible, non-hare-starting intro- 
duction. 

From the creditable harvest of a single year to the immortal 
harvest of two thousand. Mr. Dudley Fitts, already known to us as 
a witty, original translator of Aristophanes into the purest 
American, now offers a selection of one hundred and forty-one 
short poems translated from the most famous of all western 
anthologies, the one known as the Greek Anthology. ‘In general ’, 
he writes, ‘my purpose has been to compose, first of all, and as 
simply as possible, an English poem ’. Under this cover he suggests 
the most dangerous of modern parallels with infinite, bland skill, 
so that we all but swallow them whole. Occasionally there are 
jarring phrases like ‘holy matrimony’, and on the whole these 
occur more often in the humorous than in the lyrical epigrams. 
‘You sent me packing ’, ‘it was this way’, will in any case strike 
differently on English and American ears, But to achieve time- 
lessness without losing vitality is the perennial problem of the 


_ classical translator, and its insolubility the reason why each genera- 


tion must make its versions afresh; and on the whole this book 
is a most graceful contribution to a very good and important cause. 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


FABER 


On Poetry and Poets 
he T:S: BLIGN 


- A collection of essays and addresses. 21/- 


Tea with Walter de la Mare 
Sir RUSSELL BRAIN, Bt 


“ A gem of a book.” THE TIMES. “‘ Conveys a real 
sense of intimacy.”” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. “‘A 
book to read and also to keep.’ SUNDAY TIMES. 12/6 


English Love Poems 


Edited by JOHN BETJEMAN 
and GEOFFREY TAYLOR 


‘‘An extremely fine selection... 
joy to anyone.” SPECTATOR. pee 15/= 


Mozart’s ‘‘ The Magic Flute”’ 


An English version by W. H. AUDEN 
and CHESTER KALLMAN 


‘An excellent translation.” TIMES LIT. SUPP. 15/- 


All That Fall 
SAMUEL BECKETT 


The text of the radio classic, broadcast on the 3rd 
Programme earlier this year. ‘‘ Perhaps Beckett’s 
finest work.”’ SPECTATOR. ie *5/- 


Dance and Magic Drama 
in Ceylon 
BERYL DE ZOETE 


A beautifully illustrated new book by the author 
of Dance and Drama in Bali, With 38 plates, 1 in 
colour. 36/- 


Treasure Hunt 
JACQUES HELFT 


The racy memoirs of an antique dealer, full of 
fascinating things about buying and selling objets 
dart, auction-room history, personalities and 


eccentrics. With 22 photographs. ‘ 25/- 


Chipperfield’s Circus 
PAMELA MACGREGOR-MORRIS 


The colourful and lively story of “ Britain’ s oldest 
show people.” 


With 13 photographs, one in colour. 25/- 
ee Kovarsky’s World 


A handsome book of 
New Yorker cartoons 
turning a shameless eye 
on people and events 
from harem to Holly- 
wood. (Dec. 6) aie 


BOOKS: 


It would be a - 


Jowett 
GEOFFREY FABER 


A portrait of a great Victorian, fit to hang asa _ 


companion piece beside Cecil Woodham-Smith’s 
Florence Nightingale.” EVENING STANDARD. 


With 14 plates. ae. 


-Devil’s Brood 


ALFRED DUGGAN 


*The family life of Henry II ... A book to read, 
to learn from, and, above all, to enjoy.” 
‘ THE LISTENER. 21/- 


The Market of Seleukia 


JAMES MORRIS 
“More than a survey of the Middle East...a 


travel book full of thoughts and people and 
THE TIMES. With 9 photographs. —25/- - 


places.” 


Best Horror Stories 
Chosen by JOHN KEIR CROSS 15/- 


LAWRENCE — 
DURRELL ~ 


“My goodness .. . I have 
not laughed at a new 
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4g Potter’s ‘Gamesmanship’. 
JOHN ‘BETJEMAN, DAILY TELEGRAPH. IJIlus. 10/6 


- FOR THE YOUNG ae 


Collected Stories for Children 3 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


New edition illustrated by ROBIN JACQUES. 21/- 


_ Stories for Girls 
Chosen’ by KATHLEEN LINES 


* 


ial for Boys 


Be pe ANTONE BUCKERIDGE | 
AS/- 


Music Dictionary _ 
M. K. DAVIS and A. BROIDO 


An attractive and comprehensive book. With — 


musical examples & 125 drawings in the text. 12/6 


The True Story of Cinderella. 
QUENTIN BELL 3 


Illustrated by the author, partly incolour. 15/-' — 


This Way Delight 
Poems chosen by HERBERT READ 


“The note is always lyrical, magical, light. iad 
NEWS CHRONICLE. Drawings by eae Stewart. 
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humorous book so much .- 
since the days of Stephen ~ 


New edition. 1/- 
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STORM JAMESON 
A Cup of Tea 
for Mr. Thorgill 


«An unusually profound novel, — 
-earnest and in the very best sense 


pious in its search for truth.’ 
Sunday Times — yey 


Mooltiki 


Poignant stories and poems of — 
Bengal, Kashmir and the jungle. 


° The New People 


last days of the decaying Roman 
Empire and the strange, uncouth ~ 
country of Britain under Saxon 
rule. DS 


* 
H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 


Historical Essays 


‘He writes like an angel. There is 
no other word for it. Each piece 
has the zest and perfection of a 
Mozart symphony.’ 


W. G. HOSKINS 
The Midland Peasant 


‘A work of profound scholarship 
. . the disappearance of the old 
free peasant econédmy of mid- 
land England . . . this book may 
become a minor ‘classic.’ 

Daily Telegraph Illustrated 30s. 


* 
EDWARD EAGER_ 
Magic , 
by the Lake 


There is humour and wild ad- 
venture in this story about four 


appeared in Half Magic. 


ROGER PILKINGTON | 


The Great 
South. Sea 


Tidal forces of the Pacific, 
Spaniards and blackbirders, and 
rat-hunting in Tonga are only a 
few of the interesting features 


of this book. 
Illustrated 6s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 


RUMER GODDEN 


MERIOL TREVOR ~ 


New Statesman 21s. 


American children who first 
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Illustrated 10s. 6d. 
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The Mind of Blake 
_ Symbol and Image in William Blake | 
By George Wingfield Digby. Oxford. 35s. 
_ The Complete Writings of William Blake with all the 
Variant Readings. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. | 
* Nonesuch Press. 63s. “ 
READERS OF BLAKE usually find themselves drawn to him as a 
poet because they have been moved by the Songs of Innocence 
and of Experience, and they go on to look for the man within 
the poet by reading his symbolic books. When they find that the 
symbolic books do not have the lucid and direct passion of the 
lyric poems, indeed are not equal to them as poetry, they often 
lose interest in Blake’s thought. Yet Blake put into his symbolism 
all the power and the extravagance of his rich mind, and readers 
do not get the full sense even of his lyrics if they do not see the 
symbolic imagination that plays like sheet lightning behind them. 
Blake’s imagination has often been called visionary, but what 
| characterises it more exactly is that it was visual. Mr. Digby has 
accordingly proposed to the reader a new way into Blake’s mind, 
; by way of the pictured images with which he usually sur- 
rounded his written words. Mr. Digby presents the recurring 
figures and actions that move through Blake’s symbolic books in 
pictures rather than in words, and these pictures turn out to be 
easier to recognise, to link and to compare, than any number of 
words. The result is a brilliant exposition of Blake’s symbolism, 
_ which most readers will find more understandable than anything 
that has been published before. 
"Mr. Digby follows in his pictures the sequence which others 
follow in their reading. That is, he begins from a small work of 
lyric images, The Gates of Paradise, which is complete and satis- 
fying in itself. He goes on to trace the development of these 
images in the larger symbolic books naturally and without losing 
the common forms in the detail. In this way, Blake’s mind is 
shown as a unity, in which simple image and elaborate symbol, 
picture and word, all express the same imagination. 

Having said so much of the merits of this book, I must be 
frank and say also in what way it seems to me to fall short. 
Mr. Digby’s preoccupation is with Blake’s imagination and his 

| mind—often his unconscious mind. He is impatient with those 
z scholars who find in Blake’s writings and pictures the echoes 
3 of his wide reading and the marks of the great social and political 
revolutions through which he lived: To ‘ reduce” his work in this 
way, writes Mr. Digby, is ‘to degrade Blake’. Therefore he 
makes no attempt to link the pictures by Blake which he illustrates 
with those of other artists, or their content either with other 
writers or with the events through which Blake lived. The only 
authority on which Mr. Digby leans is the brittle psychology of 

Jung. 
Blake had a highly original mind. But such a mind is not 
‘ degraded.” by being seen in the context of what it learnt and 
what it experienced, and what it did with that. Mr. Digby 
analyses a picture which Blake painted in 1821, near the end of 
his life, which was discovered at Arlington Court in 1949. This 
picture has also been discussed by Miss Kathleen Raine, who has 
shown that it is based on a theme from The Cave of the Nymphs 
| of Porphyry. Mr. Digby takes no interest in such scholarly con- 
= nections, but surely they deepen our understanding of Blake. For 
Porphyry was a traditional Platonist, who simply regretted that 
the soul must take on an earthly body. Blake pushes this theme 
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avowal of the flesh when it is truly one with its soul. Blake thereby 
: turns Porphyry from an empty innocence into his own masterful 
thought, the fulfilment of innocence in experience. 
Pw. ‘Mr. Digby seems to me equally to handicap himself by making 
no reference to the times in which Blake lived. Take, for example, 
7 picture 9 of The Gates of Paradise, under which Blake wrote 
I want! I want! ’. This picture shows a man beginning to climb 
___ a ladder which reaches to the crescent moon. Mr. Digby does not 
____ say that, as Professor David Erdman has shown, this picture is 
based on a political cartoon which James Gillray had published 
in January, 1793, at most four months before Blake engraved 
__The Gates of Paradise, In Gillray’s cartoon, the man trying to 
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one characteristic step further, so that it becomes a triumphant - 
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climb to the moon is a foolish lover of liberty and supporter cf 
the French Revolution, and he is doomed to fail because the 
ladder is too short. It is characteristic of Blake that he took fire 
at this sneer by the turncoat Gillray, made the ladder reach the 
moon (and made it a waxing, not waning, maqon)—and made the 
picture a worldly as well as a spiritual assertion of faith. 

Blake lived through the American and French Revolutions, 
through the disasters of war and the rise of industry, through 
Peterloo and the Six Acts. We do not see the man, we do not 
truly share his experience, if we do not feel the sense of these 
events even in his struggles of the spirit. It is the merit of the 
beautiful editions of Blake’s writings which Sir Geoffrey Keynes 
has edited at various times that they give us the whole man, by 
including his letters and the marginal notes he made in books. 
The Nonesuch Press has now printed in one volume all that Blake 
wrote, with all the changes and variant readings which his manu- 
scripts show. Mr. Digby’s exposition of the symbolism, and Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes’ edition of the full, human Blake, are admirable 
complements of one another, to mark the bicentenary of the birth 
of that vivid man. 

, J. BRONOWSKI 


The Namier School 


George III and the Historians. By Herbert Butterfield. 
Collins. 21s. 

Structure of Politics at the Accession of George Ill 
By Sir Lewis Namier. Second edition. 
Macmillan. 50s. 


THE FIRST PART of George III and the Historians is concerned 
with the historiography of the legend of a plot by George III to 
subvert the constitution dnd establish absolute government, from 
which we were saved by the revolt of the American colonies. This 
legend was exploded by Sir Lewis Namier’s Structure of Politics 
at the Accession of George III, first published in 1929 and now 
re-issued in a revised and enlarged edition, which showed that 
George III’s system of government differed little, if at all, from 
George II’s, 

The second part of Professor Butterfield’s book is devoted to 
an attack on the works of Sir Lewis Namier and certain other 
historians who are labelled collectively ‘The Namier school’. In 
some respects the lines of the attack recall the Darwinian contro- 
versy; all the old gambits are played: first, the new ideas are 
untrue; second, they have been anticipated; third, they are degrad- 
ing, because they ignore ‘ those higher considerations . . . which 
help to turn the study of history into a political education’. The 
Namier school are also accused of being ‘the most powerfully 
organised squadron in our historical world at the present time, the 
disciples relaying the ideas of the master with closer fidelity than 
I remember to have been the case in any other branch of historical 
study since it became a serious form of scholarship ’. . 

On the alleged existence of an ‘ organised squadron’ the only 


evidence adduced by Professor Butterfield is contained in the 


following passage: 

“One of the more recent works of the Namier school is the 
volume by Mr, John Brooke on The Chatham Administration, 
1766-1768. It is part of the series which is being produced 
under the title ‘ England in the Age of the American Revolution ’, 
and which, according to Sir Lewis Namier, is, in one aspect at 
least, ‘a co-operative undertaking’ so that ‘the individuality of 
the collaborators merges into that of the team’. 

But this is what Sir Lewis Namier actually wrote: 
While the History of Parliament is a co-operative undertaking 
in which the individuality of the collaborators merges into that 
of the team, every volume of England in the Age of the American 
Revolution will be individual work, the author’s garden plot on 
which he labours. 
It will be seen that Professor Butterfield has fitted the facts. to 
his thesis by the simple process of reversing them. Nor is this the 
only case of its kind. 

Professor Butterfield’s chief example of the untrue ideas of 
the Namier school is their view that the Rockingham party was 
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__ eighteenth-century Whig opposition. In refutation of this view 
____ he produces figures which purport to show that ‘ even in the mere 
_ point of numbers it stands by itself amongst the political factions ’. 
_ These figures appear to be taken from Mr. Brooke’s Chatham 
___ Administration, where they are proved to be gross exaggerations 
___ and indeed so utterly worthless as to raise the question: ‘ What 
sort of a party was it whose leaders did not know their own 
followers? ’ What sort of scholarship is it, one may ask, that is 
capable of such historical legerdemain? : 
Again, Professor Butterfield is anxious to show that the tech- 
niques and ideas of the Namier school have been anticipated by 
other historians. He suggests that towards the end of the last 
century the deposit of the Newcastle papers in the British Museum 
gave ‘the stimulus to work of greater precision’, citing as an 
- example an article in 1897 on the Duke of Newcastle and the 
general election of 1734. As usual, this article is an excellent 
illustration of the exact reverse of the thesis which it is adduced 
by Professor Butterfield to support. So far from being a ‘ work 
of greater precision ’, on the lines of that of the Namier school, 
it has long been a by-word in informed historical circles for its 
grotesque over-estimate of the number of Members returned by 
the Duke of Newcastle, which it puts at sixty or seventy, the 
correct figure being about twelve. E 
It would be impossible within the limits of an ordinary review 
to enumerate the misrepresentations and mistakes of which 
samples have been given. Some of them arise from Professor 
Butterfield’s inability to conceive that the history of George III’s 
reign can be written without taking the side either of the King 
or of the Whig opposition. Viewing the work of the Namier 
school through the distorting medium of this illusion, he assumes 
that because they disagree with nineteenth-century Whig historians 
they must therefore disapprove of eighteenth-century Whig politi- 
: cians, classes them as anti-Whig and pro-King, and having done 
4 so is disconcerted to find that on occasion they ‘say more cruel 
; things ’ about George III even than the Whig historians. It never 
he to occur to him that they might be simply interested in the 
; truth. 
ROMNEY SEDGWICK 


| The Biters Bit 


The Hidden Persuaders _ é 
By Vance Packard. Longmans. 18s. 


THIS INDIGNANT, ENTERTAINING and mildly paranoid book re- 
counts with a great deal of illustrative detail the changes which 
have taken place in American advertising techniques in the last 


decade, and incidentally gives information about one of the most: 


successful advertising stunts in the history of that peculiar 
industry. The commodity sold in this stunt was a variation of the 
preliminary investigations conducted before a large advertising 
campaign is initiated, the notion that advertisements could be 
more effective if more was known about the ultimate purchasers. 
The salesmen were people with some sort of acquaintance with the 
' vocabulary of psycho-analysis and sociology, and the fall guys, 
the customers, were the advertising men of Madison Avenue, who 
were cozened out of uncounted millions of dollars by the sales- 
manship of Messrs. Cheskin, Dichter, Vicary, Weiss and the other 
practitioners of ‘depth interviewing’, ‘ motivational research’ 
and the other clever brand names for the newer types of fancy 
consumer reports. : 
From the examples given by Mr. Packard it seems pretty 
; obvious that the ‘science’ which is said to be at the back of 
; MLR. (short for ‘ motivational research’ and the commonest term 
ras for these advertising consultants) is on the same level as the 
4 ‘science’ which puts wonder ingredients into tooth-pastes or 
oa breakfast cereals. Instead of dazzling the customer with the 
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times obvious, frequently comic, and most usually irrelevant. 
_ Nevertheless M.R. has had a fantastic success, and the reasons 
for this are interesting. Whatever the psychological insight shown 
concerning the great mass of the American buying public, there 
seems little doubt that considerable psychological insight has been 
gained into the make-up of the American advertising fraternity. 
Many individuals in this fraternity have had some expensive 
treatment of a more or less psycho-analytical tinge, and have 
brand loyalty to this particular type of fashionable therapy; and 
M.R. appeals to their unconscious infantile wishes for magical 
omnipotence; if they only have the right spells, they will be 
able to put the whole of humanity under their sway. M.R. 
promises these magic spells. Further, there is an area of 
marginal social importance where M.R. does seem able to deliver 
the goods. The most intensive advertising is concerned with brands 
of commodities which vary very slightly in their ingredients or 
qualities—commodities such as petrol, cigarettes, cosmetics, 
detergents, many patent medicines and so on. The choice of, and 
adherence to, particular brands in such commodities are inherently 
irrational under any circumstances, and M.R. has brought out 
some notions which have persuaded sections of the consuming 
public to switch from brand A to brand B. This pleases the 
manufacturers, stockholders and’ advertisers of Brand B, but does 
not seem to be of any concern to those members of the public who 
are not interested financially in either enterprise. In matters of 
any greater weight there is no evidence (mor much likelihood) 
that M.R. is any more effective than the traditional techniques 
of propaganda and persuasion. 

Mr. Packard in his book appears to accept all the claims made 
by these merchants of magical omnipotence and discusses them 
in terms calculated to terrify readers who share the wide-spread 
unconscious fears of ‘influencing machines’. In his foreword he 
writes: ‘ Manipulating by playing upon the public’s subconscious 
is clearly spreading . . . The possibilities of using the insights of | 
psychiatry and the social sciences to influence our choices and 
our behaviour are so inviting that no one anywhere can be sure 
nowadays that he is not being worked upon by the depth 
persuaders.’ 

As a statement of fact this is almost ludicrous. Ever since mass 
advertising and goods branding started, the appeals to the public 
and public buying habits have been predominantly irrational; 
if this irrationality is founded on some sort of research, rather 
than the whims of the advertising agent or his client, this seems 
little cause for alarm. More fundamentally, there does seem some 
justification for Mr. Packard’s indignation; although the results 
of M.R., as recounted in this book, are trivial, the aim—to exploit 
scientific knowledge of the weaknesses of human personality and 
to undermine the defences of the ego against unconscious wishes— 
is undoubtedly demoralising and wicked. The actual practitioners 
do not appear to have any scientific professional ethics at stake; 
but it is disheartening to learn that some of the most respected 
names in American sociology and experimental psychology have 
been willing to act as ‘consultants ’. To their credit, it does not 
appear that anybody employing these psychological techniques for 
therapeutic purposes has allowed their knowledge or reputation to 


be so unworthily exploited. 
GEOFFREY GORER 


A Victorian Hero 


The True Blue: The Life and Adventures of Col. 
Fred Burnaby 1842-85. By Michael Alexander. 
Hart-Davis. 30s. 


ONE OF THE MOST charming of the smaller paintings in the 
National Portrait Gallery is that of Colonel Burnaby, there 
described as ‘ Soldier, traveller, politician, and balloonist’. He 
was painted by Tissot in 1870, a painting reproduced on the 
wrapper of this book, reclining in ‘ blue patrols’ on a white sofa. 
A broad red stripe follows the line of an inordinately long leg 
from hip to lustrous patent leather shoe. Beneath the fiercely 
waxed moustache-ends, the lips are faintly smiling and one can 
almost hear the famous cavalry drawl. Standing six foot f. ur, 


“Bundy was reputed to be the si 


contesting the Birmingham election of 1880 as Tory candidate - 
“opposition to Joseph Chamberlain some hecklers mimicked: his — 
too-too pronunciation of Quettah and Khandahah, Burnaby 


stepped down into the audience, seized the hecklers by. the collar; 


one in each hand, and deposited them | on chairs at the back of 


the platform. ‘ You sit hyar, little man ’, he_drawled, ‘ and, little 
man, you sit thyar! ’ Such behaviour, though it increased his 
personal popularity, did not win the election for the Tories. 
Besides, it was rumoured that he favoured flogging in the army. 

When Burnaby went down at Abu Klea in 1885, fighting 
almost alone in a ring of fanatical fuzzy-wuzzies during the ill- 
fated expedition to relieve Gordon at Khartoum, he was already 


- a national hero. He had gone out alone in front of the square © 


to rescue some wounded, found himself isolated and feil beneath 
the Sudanese spears. It was one of those moments when the 
Gardner gun had jammed and friend and foe were mingled. in 
frenzied confusion. Yet the spirit remained that of the playing 
fields of Eton. ‘ How’s that, sir? ’ cried a guardsman, catching an 
Arab on the end of his bayonet. 

‘Well caught!’ replied his 

officer. — 

Reviewing A Ride to Khiva in 
the American Nation in 1877, 
Henry James remarked of its 
author that he was ‘a thoroughly 
* English type of man—the robust, | 
conservative, aristocratic soldier, 
opaque in intellect but indomit- 
able in muscle, who . . . takes his 
stand, with a sort of physical 
tenacity, upon the faith that 
England must be the longest- 
armed power in the world’. Like 
many others at this time, 
Burnaby was deeply concerned at 
Russian penetration of Turkestan, 
with its threat to India, and he 
undertook his famous ride to 
Khiva across the frozen steppe in 
mid-winter, in defiance of the ban 
on foreign travel in that area, to 
find out just what the Russians 
were up to. His original plan 
had been to ride across Afghanis- 
tan to India, but on reaching 
Khiva he was recalled to England 
by the Duke of Cambridge. His 
book about this experience was 
such a success that next year, 
on the strength of a £2,500 ad- 
vance from his grateful publisher 
(he had asked for £3,000) he 
undertook an even longer ride 


across Asia Minor from Con- ~ Fred Burnaby, student, Dresden, 1858 


stantinople to Erzurum, with the 


object of finding out whether the Turks were really so ‘ unspeak- 


able’ as Mr. Gladstone said they were. His conclusion was that 
at bottom the Turk was a very good fellow and that, with English 


advisers, Turkey could soon be a civilised nation. 


Hero as he was, Burnaby suffered chronically from his liver 
and was addicted to pills and all manner of medicaments. He 
married only to find that his wife was suffering from lung trouble 
and, instead of the honeymoon in North Africa, as planned, had 
to take her straight to a sanatorium in Switzerland. Yet Mrs. 
Burnaby survived her husband to marry twice more and, as Mrs. 
_ Aubrey Le Blond, to write numerous books on Alpine climbing 
in winter. Frank Harris, quoting Burnaby on the subject of 
physical exercises, suggests another reason for the failure of his 
marriage. “ We can easily over-do it and develop our muscles at 
_ the expense of our vital energy ’, he makes Burnaby say. ‘ I’m sure 
“Ym over-developed. I’ve seen little slips of fellows get the 
passionate love of fine women, while great athletes are never 
remarkable lovers.’ As everybody knew, Burnaby was nothing if 
not a great athlete. Though Mr. Alexander, who cites this, warns 
us against Harris’ well-known mendacity ¢ Harris was a lying 


“The True Blue, exql bitely Be Ay, as it is, ” ghonld delight 
all connoisseurs _ of Victoriana. Mr. Alexander writes both 


knowledgeably and agreeably about people who now seem almost 


as remote from us as the inhabitants of Alice’s world on the other 


se of the Pe glass. 
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Memories of a Catholic Girlhood. By Mary MeCarth. a ‘ 


Heinemann. 21s. _ 


THIS STRIKING prac work conan of nie skecohet ‘3s 
linked together by a series of interpolated passages Of analysis and 


criticism. With an orphan’s burning interest in her past, Miss 


x 


lections, her own and _ other 
edge, weighs up the probable 
down and down until she has 


The project sounds perhaps 
fussily elaborate; and her dual 
technique does, I think, impose 
some strain upon the reader. For 
one thing, she never relaxes her 


edge awareness, so that one is 
tempted to require an occasional 
breather, a momentary hooding of 
‘that disabused and beady eye, 
more variation, less unremitting 


face; for another, the bridge 
“passages are printed in italics—a 
device which, as in The Waves, 
makes for an almost suffocating 
sense of tension. But in the main 
she is, as ever, a dazzlingly 
elegant and entertaining protes 
sional performer. ‘ 
' Brought up between two sets 


latives, some Catholic, some 
Protestant, some Jewish, she 
examines their behaviour with 
clinical impartiality. They were 
not, she says, remarkable; they were ‘ordinary people who 


From ‘ The True Blue’ 


behaved quite oddly. They certainly did not think themselves 


unusual; in their own eyes they were like everyone else, and their 
conduct seemed to them highly natural. It puzzles them—the 
ones who survive—that anyone else should puzzle over them, 
“and this surely is a mark of mediocrity ’. Buried, unmentionable, 
stuffed away under all this odd ordinariness, this undistinguished 
eccentricity, lay Mary McCarthy’s early tragedy, the traumatic 


loss which probably explains that paradoxical element of ‘claustro- 


phobia which underlies her wit, detachment, and _ lucidity. 


Orphaned at six years old between one week and the next, fero- 


ciously cast forth from the vegetative instinctive world of normally 
protected childhood (and hers had been idyllically happy), she 
found herself obliged to devise expedients for her own survival in 
the wilderness, to construct some sort of edifice of consciousness 


within which she could hide, watch, breathe. One cannot but see 
her and her three infant brothers (‘ we made no demands, we had 
no hopes”) with distress, with anguish even—archetypal orphans, 


with er | cis and stunned hearts, scrubbed, barged Ka A 


McCarthy uncovers and explores ~ 
her family history, skewers recol- 


people’ S} straightens ‘out distor- 
tions, fits broken pieces edge to 


proportions of fact and fiction, 
rendering the whole mixture — 


extracted from it what seems to_ 
her the satisfactory shape of truth. — 


stripped vigilance, her razor’s 


brilliance of tone, texture, sur- 


of grandparents and other re- 
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Crusoes of Sunday Island ~ 
by ELSIE K. MORTON % 
GLASGOW HERALD: ‘All those who love 
to read about uninhabited islands 
should get this book.’ It is the true 
story of a (New Zealand family who 
grew up in utter isolation on a tiny, 
beautiful, but treacherous, Pacific 
island. A book for everyone. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


-Ancient Landscapes | 


by JOHN BRADFORD, M.A., F.S.A. A book of the highest 
importance and interest dealing with the great contribution 
made by aerial photography to archaeology. Profusely illus- 


An Approach to Modern Physics 


by E. N. da C. ANDRADE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. THE 
LISTENER: ‘An admirable gift to anyone who would like to 
know, and is willing to make an effort to know, what physics 
is doing at the present time.’ Illustrated. 25s. net 


The Origins of Modern Science 


by HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, Professor of Modern His- 
tory, University of Cambridge. A new, revised and enlarged 
edition. SIR HENRY DALE in the Sunday Times: ‘a finely 
conceived and successful enterprise.’ 16s. net 


The Elements of Chess 


by J. du MONT. LIVERPOOL post: ‘ best of all introductory 
chess textbooks.’ 15s, net 


Complete Vegetarian Recipe _. 
Book _ | 


by IVAN BAKER. A comprehensive collection of some 475 
recipes for all kinds of vegetarian dishes. 9s. 6d. net 


Pastry-making ANN HARDY 


With a Foreword by André Simon. A new book of the highest 
quality concerned first with the principles of pastry-making 
and then giving a fine collection of tested recipes. The author 
is a member of the Council of the Wine & Food Society, 
and has the highest awards of the Cordon Bleu. 8s. 6d. net 


| BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS | 


Fires of Revolt 


by G. M. DURANT 


A fine story of Boadicea’s rebellion and 
the sack of Londinium, by an author . 
who combines knowledge of Roman = % 

Britain with a flair for writing a good tale. Illustrated by 
Douglas Relf. 11s. 6d, net. (AGE 11 UP) 


Animals in the Service of Man 


by RICHARD OGLE 
‘The camel and the cat, the mongoose and the cormorant, the 
bee and the silkworm. How these and scores of other animals 
have co-operated with man since prehistoric times. Profusely 
illustrated by the author. 12s. 6d. net..(AGE 11 UP) 


Simon of Simonstown  . sANKEY 


An adventure story about young amateur detectives that is 
also a very gay, active, accurate picture of life on the South 
African coast. . ~- Illustrated. 11s. 6d. met. (AGE 11 UP) 


Science and the Doctor 


by F. R. ELWELL & Dr. J. RICHARDSON 
How modern scientific discoveries help the family doctor. 
Fully illustrated. 13s. 6d, net. (AGE 13 Up) 


Men of Courage HOWARD JONES 


Really masterly short lives of 6 men of great spiritual 
courage: Bunyan, Edward Wilson, Penn, Lister, Shaftesbury 
and Wilfred Grenfell. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. (AGE 13 UP) 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS FROM 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Cambridge 
Pocket Shakespeare 
EDITOR: J. DOVER WILSON 


A sound modern text (that of the New Shakespeare), a glossary of 
difficult words, a good cloth binding, Bruce Rogers typography. A 
play by play edition for the actor, the student, the ordinary reader. 
First five plays: As You. Like It, Troilus and Cressida, Othello, 
Richard II, and Julius Caesar. Each, 5s. net 
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The Shakespearean 
Ciphers Examined 


W.F. & E.S. FRIEDMAN 


‘Highly entertaining. And although lethal it is humane.’ J. 1. M. 
STEWART in the NEW STATESMAN. ‘Anyone who enjoys a first-class 
“whodunit” must enjoy this first-class ““whodiddundoit”.? THE 
ECONOMIST. 25s. net 
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The New Cambridge 
' Modern History 


I. The Renaissance 
VII. The Old Regime 
Each volume, 37s. 6d. net 
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M ischief in Patagonia 
H.W. TILMAN 


‘How pleasant to travel with Mr Tilman again.” NICHOLAS WOL-= 
LASTON in TIME AND TIDE. ‘Sardonic, informative, and enter- 
taining. THE TIMES. 21s. net 
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The Kingdom of Free Men 


G. KITSON CLARK 


A review of some of the most critical current problems: the contrast 
between liberal and totalitarian States; religious persecution to-day; 
the problem of freedom in relation to Christianity and to modern 
political theory and practice. 18s. 6d. net 
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The Elizabethans 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


‘May well give the feeling of walking for an hour in the company of 
the Elizabethans themselves.” THE TIMES. 255. nes 
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CAPTURED 
IN TIBET 


Robert Ford 


The inside story of the Communist 
invasion of Tibet. ‘Outstanding for 
several reasons... extremely exciting 

. objective and factual.”—Sunday 


Times BOOK SOCIETY RECOM- ~ 


MENDATION Illustrated _—_18/- 


FIRST 
OVERLAND 
(LONDON-SINGAPORE) 


Tim Slessor 
The film on TV thrilled thousands. 
“Altogether delightful. His style is 


rather reminiscent of Mr. Peter °*'| 


Fleming in the heyday of his galli- 
vanlings’—Times Lit. Supp. 
62 photographs 21|- 


CYPRUS 
Sir Harry Luke 


*A lucid and elegantly written story 
of the bewildering patchwork of the 
invasions, earthquakes and foreign 
occupation that make the island’s 
history ’"—New Statesman 

Illustrated = 21|- 


TOLEDO 


Victor Crastre 


A glorious record of the city whose 
magnificent buildings have reflected 


the fortunes of Spain for ices : 


hundred years 


93" x 73" 95 illustrations  30)- 
ALL MY SINS 
Hans Habe 


The astonishing autobiography of this 
cosmopolitan figure. “ One of the best 
aulobiographies for some years”— 
MICHAEL HARRISON, The Mair ti 


MEDICINE 
MY PASSPORT 
Dr. Donald S. Matthews 


This globe-trotting doctor tells of 
his varied work in South America, 
Nigeria, India, and with the Kanchen- 
junga expedition. A startlingly frank 
aulobiography. “This happy, lively 
book”’’—Sphere Illustrated _—_18}- 


BRITISH 
RADIO DRAMA 


Val Gielgud an 


_ “Admirable”—The Listener. “An 


essential book ”—World’s Press News. 
*‘Most comprehensive’’—Sunday 
Times. “Brisk and straightforward” — 
The Observer Illustrated —_15}- 
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\ 
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R. C. HUTCHINSON. 


March | : 


the Ninth 


“A tale that every man will want 
to read’—Richard 
Church, THE BOOKMAN 


‘Most exciting, fine and serious’— 


Sean O’Faolain, 3.B.c. _ 


‘Very real, very moving. A rattling 
good story’—Richard Lister, 
EVENING STANDARD 


‘Exciting, well-sustained, builds up . 


to a massive climax’—David 
Williams, MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Book Society Choice - 15s 
GEOFFREY 
LINCOLN =~ 
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the Bar Sa eee 


Mr. Lincoln (of Punch fame) de- 
picts, though not very seriously, 
some of the pitfalls that beset the 
young barrister. John Verney’s 
witty illustrations enhance this 
riotous account of life at the Bar. 
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“The Rise of Moder Asia 
IAN THOMSON 7 


‘Not to know about Asia’ says the author ‘is to 3 
out of touch and out of focus . 
that Asia, as a continent, is tds awake today and 
has assumed a strength and greatness unforeseen 
even fifty years ago.’ The Rise of Modern Asia shows 
how this remarkable transformation has come about. 
With half-tone illustrations and maps. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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18s net 


Other Books for Christmas — ’ 
GRIMBLE’S Return to the Islands 


LEIGH FERMOR’S 
A Time to Keep SileAbe 


FERRIDAY’S Lord Grimthorpe 
DAVIES’ The Camel’s Back 
STARKIE’S Road to Santiago 
PYKE’S Nothing Like Science 


SAGAN’S Those Without Shadows 
HEBRARD’S Month of September 
GREEN’S Sword of Pleasure 


THE GENERAL . 
STRIKE Julian Symons 


‘He has drawn on a host of 
personal memories, so that the 
whole episode tingles with vivid 
life.-—Observer. 

Illustrated 21s. 


PERON: His Rise and 
Fall  — Frank Owen 


‘Mr. Owen writes with liberal 
discrimination. It must be im- 
possible for him to write a dull 
book.’—Glasgow Herald.” 
Illustrated 21s. 


A VISIT TO MRS. 


7 WILCOX Naomi Lewis 


‘Her essays are both elegant and 
astringent and show not only 
widespread appreciation but re- 
freshing eulepes saa ’—Daily 
Telegraph. a 21s. 


LADY INTO COOK 
_ Katherine Curragh 


A fresh outlook on cooking is 
meat and drink to the meal 
provider .. . Lady into Cook 
provides exactly this, and would 
make a hostess’s encouraging 
gift to herself.—Vogue 21s. 


CRESSET: _. 


‘The Earl of Lytton — 


THE DESERT AND THE 
GREEN. “Lord Lytton’s auto- 
biography . a thoughtful and 


often charming record of a profes- 
sional soldier’s life.” : G 
WHATES inhi eiece Post). 
Foreword by Field-Marshal Lord © 
Wilson. Zoe 


Illustrated. 


Olaf Ruhen 


LAND OF DAHORI. Brilliant 
tales, by a New Zealand author, 
of that mysterious island, New 
Guinea, and its primitive, isolated 
peoples. 16s, 


L. A. Nickolls, M. V.0. 


THE QUEEN’S MAJESTY. A 
superbly produced diary of the 
royal year by the Exchange Tele- 
graph Correspondent accredited to 


Buckingham Palace for the past ~ 


twelve years. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Kathe Knaur & 


Marga Ruperti 


DOGS OF CHARACTER. 
Eighty-eight magnificent photo- 
graphs illustrate a text that deals 
expertly with the history, qualities 
and points of twenty popular 
breeds of dog. 30s. 


Margaret Campbell 


Barnes 
ISABEL THE FAIR. A histori- 
cal novel about the beautiful wife 
of Edward II. “Drawn in- ich 
detail . . . of exceptional interest.” 
ARY ANNE BERR 


(Sunday Times). 15s.) : 


Henry Williamson 
THE GOLDEN VIRGIN. A | 
novel of the First World War. 
“Tread it with fascination.” 
FRED URQUHART (Time aaa 
Tide). “ The battle scenes are very 
fine.” —FRANCIS babe : 


(Spectator). 

Dairy MAIL BOooK | OF THE 
MoNTH. 16s. 
Helen Howe 


THE SUCCESS OF MARGOT 
MASTERS. “A brilliant enter- 
tainment.’”— ERIC GILLETT 
(Truth). ‘Dynamic character- 
drawing.” — ELIZABETH 
BOWEN (Tatler) A BOOK 
SOCIETY RECOMMENDA- 


-TION. 15s. 


W. R. Burnett 


UNDERDOG. “ Authentic, gritty 
atmosphere of big-city, crime, with 
dialogue that crackles.” —-PHILIP 
OAKES (Evening Standard). 
By the author of The Asphalt 
Fungle. 10s. 6d. 


R. C. Bull 

is the editor of 

UPON THE MIDNIGHT, 
collection of ghost and hove 


‘stories. “ Fascinating phantasmal 


plums... rich in its variety.”— 
Observer. 15s, 
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rdians positively monstrous, Murdstonian in their harshness, 
_ indifference, and sadism. These children were deprived of a home 
_ life where ‘ everything had conspired to fix in our minds the idea 
___ that we were very precious little persons, precious to our parents 
_ and to God too, who was listening to us with loving attention 
_ very night when we said our prayers ’; whose romantically hand- 
_ some father had spent most of his time at home in bed (he ha 
a bad heart). entertaining his four children, planning treats an 
_ surprises. A page of snapshots shows him with a lovely girl, their 
_ mother, during the engagement period—the very image, both of 
them, of gaiety, youth, sensual innocence and sex appeal. 
‘ Whether or no their daughter was born a creative artist, or 
reborn as one by virtue of her premature emotional catastrophes, 
this chronicle of childhood and adolescence does not consider. 
She merely records herself with sensibility, with irony and 
humour, with a total absence of self-indulgence or self-pity. Now 
and again her lapsed-Catholic, contemporary voice soars above 
itself to attain a note of abstract poignancy and perturbation, 
calling to mind the solo instrument in Bartok’s Violin Concerto. 
Looking back, she sees that it was religion that saved her, by 
providing the aesthetic outlet she lacked and needed most, On 
the other hand she says: ‘ Religion, Catholic particularly, is only 
good for good people. Only good people can afford to be re- 
ligious. For the others it is too great a temptation—to the deadly 
sins of pride and anger—also sloth’. Such remarks are clever: 
perhaps they are wise as well. 
ROSAMOND LEHMANN 


The Greek View of Life 


The Greek Experience. By C. M. Bowra. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 36s. 


THERE HAS ALWAYS BEEN one thing basically wrong with classical 

education in this country. The schoolmaster, while paying plenty 

of lip service to the Greeks and Romans, is not at all anxious to 

_ admit the precise nature of the ‘very pungent views they held 

about life and the many ways in which such views were demon- 

strably more logical and engaging than our own, An uneasy con- 

spiracy of silence prevails through the student’s childhood and 

adolescence, in the course of which the poor little wretch is 

exhausted by syntactieal disciplines, hampered by boring notes, 

cheated by bowdlerizers, and carefully misled by the rosy repre- 

" sentatives of good-form Christianity. It is like the English attitude 

to food. ‘ Eat up your Horace and-don’t ask questions *. Mr. Cyril 

Connolly, by his own admission in his Preface to The Rock Pool, 

did not come to understand the pleasure-loving and material 

attitude of most Roman poets until he was about to leave school— 

and then only because he was lucky enough to discover the Loéb 

editions. These, with their clear, sensible and undiluted transla- 

tions alongside the text, let the pagan cat right out of the bag. 

But there were—and are—plenty of interfering ushers waiting to 
pounce on the thing and drown it. 

In this unhappy state of affairs, much good can be done by an 
authoritative statement from an authoritative person. Sir Maurice’s 
latest book is the first volume of a new history of civilisation to 
be published by Weidenfeld and Nicolson. It is fitting and 

heartening that the series should start with Greece and not with the 
| Old Testament, and that it should be written by a man who, 
: whether as scholar, humanist, or personality, is relished by his 
friends and pupils as much as he is respected by the general pub- 
lic. It is still more fitting and heartening that this book should 
emphasise, as indeed it does, the harmony and completeness of the 
Greek view of life, and should firmly give the lie to the old bleat 
about the Greeks ‘ being a wonderful people, my dear boy, but 
somehow pathetic and missing something—yearning unconsciously 
__ for Christ centuries before his birth ’. 
Sir Maurice has not set out to write a narrative history, 
__ but has undertaken to present a general assessment of what the 
_ Greeks stood for, how they came to stand for it, and what in 
consequence they felt about certain transcendentally important 
~ ot ns—notably, of course, life, death, and love. Starting with 
on of the country and the people, Sir Maurice then 
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has a lively chapter about the ‘ Heroic Outlook’, in which he 
covers the early and rather crude cult of the man who gets honour 
through action, of the outstanding man of courage, prowess and, 
not least, intelligence. He goes on tc show how this conception 
became gradually softened and modified. There is a splendid 
chapter in which he deals with the rather equivocal part played 
by the Gods in all this, and another of high significance which 
shows how Greek, and particularly Athenian; political method 


‘slowly succeeded in confining the more deplorable types of in- 


dividual licence without confining individual liberty. Further 
sweetening influences are introduced by way of poetry, plastic art, 
and the use of reason as opposed to prejudice; and eventually, 
after 200-odd pages and 64 more of pleasing and sometimes un- 
usual photographs, the original princely Hero, intelligent, ruthless 
and beautiful, emerges as ‘the Good Man” leading ‘ the Good 
Life "—as someone, that is, who uses his particular attributes as 
a human being to lead and administer his fellows, love and enter- 
tain his friends, promote moderation and tolerance under the sun, 
and, if he can, create ideas or objects of beauty. 

I have heard it said that it is a pity Sir Maurice does not 
write with the style and vigour he uses in conversation. True, 
some of his earlier books have been a bit stiff and steady. This 
one is nothing of the kind. Clear, logical, cool and urbane, imply- 
ing more than it states but implying it very plainly, the language 
runs swiftly, pleasantly and gaily along. If put into the right 
hands, by which I mean young hands, The Greek Experience will 
perform an outstanding service for the study of the classics, for it 
provides intelligible and entertaining information on issues, fre- 
quently and easily obscured, which are vital to the enjoyment of 
Greek literature. Above all, it makes plain that, for the Greeks: 

This world, peopled by man, is the proper concern of man. 

Death is a fascinating subject for speculation, but anyone who 
claims to know the truth about it is either a fool or a confidence- 
trickster. 

The Gods have taken human shape, not out of condescension, 
but because there is no other shape worth taking. 

The truth is not determined by Revelation but by logical 
deduction from self-evident principles or from such natural 
examples as are available. 

Laughter, wine and the love of friends are all the sweeter for 
being merely transient. 

Physical love is an enjoyable and harmless occupation, 

This book conveys the Good News from Greece. The message, 
to be sure, is an old one, but it has constantly been suppressed, 
misrepresented or simply ignored. A distinguished and knightly 
Evangelist now interprets it once again. He who runs may read. 

SIMON RAVEN 


The Open Future 


The Poverty of Historicism. By Karl R. Popper. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 16s. 


THIS BOOK, one might say, was a classic even before it was 
printed. It first appeared as a series of articles in Economica in 
1944-5; it was later published as a book in Italian and in French. 
It has had a prodigious influence on post-war thinking in the 
social sciences; reputations have been made by writers who found 
their inspiration in its thesis; and here at long last is the original 
English text, with some additions and revisions, as a book, not, 
alas, perfectly produced—the wrapper is deplorable (literally 


- dotty) and the mise-en-page rather poor—but, nevertheless, a book 


to be thankful for, to welcome and salute. 

Professor Popper belongs to that small class of political 
philosophers, to which, perhaps, all the best of the kind belong, 
in whom an interest in the theory of government is united to an 
intense concern for just government; in this class analyst and 
polemist, theorist and reformer merge. Popper’s work is of far 
greater than mere academic value; it has an immediate and 
manifest bearing on the political decisions that everyone has to 
make, An essential part of the argument, indeed, is precisely to 
show that our decisions do effectively shape our destiny; that the 
universe is not subject to ineluctable laws of historical determin- 
ism; that the future is open. 


The ‘historicism ’ which Poppe ee in. these pages. is that 
approach to the social sciences which assumes that historical 


prediction is their principal aim, an that ai aim is attainable 
by discovering the ‘rhythms’ * patterns ” ‘laws’ which 
underlie the evolution of hie Marxism is = form of his- 


toricism; so are the theories of Spengler and Dr. Toynbee and ~ 


many others. Popper has refuted historicism by showing that for 
strictly logical reasons it is impossible to predict the future; but 


the emphasis of his present book is on the poverty rather than . 


the absurdity of historicism. 
Popper believes that the historicist approach i is responsible for 
the present unsatisfactory state of ‘the social sciences; historicist 


sociology, for example, is the shoddy commodity which spoils the. 


market for a genuinely scientific sociology. He also maintains that 
if the method of the natural sciences_is properly understood, a 
common approach to both the natural and the social sciences, a 
complete ‘unity of method’, can be established. He develops 
this, the most original part of his abguipent, with » parbcuas 
cogency and force. 


“Malice: and a Mountain — 


The First pace of Mont Blanc. By T. Graham Brown and Sir Gavin de Beer. Oxford. 70s. 


ee. 


IN 1760 PROFESSOR HORACE BENEDICT DE SAUSSURE, Ly iiss 


tinguished member of the University of Geneva, ‘visited nearby 
Chamonix and was struck by the possibility of making scientific 
experiments from the summit of Mont Blanc. He thereupon offered 
a reward to the pioneer who should make the first ascent, and in 
1786 the prize was claimed by one 
Jacques Balmat who was accompanied 
to the summit by the local Chamonix 
doctor, Michel-Gabriel Paccard. It 
was nearly a year later that de 
Saussure himself, helped up by a 
small army of professional guides, 
reached the top and carried out his 
observations (the third ascent of the 
mountain), and although he was not, 
even by the standards of those days, 
a great mountaineer, it is his name 
and that of Balmat which have domin- 
ated the legend of Mont Blanc for the 
past one hundred and fifty years. It is 
their statues which still stand in the 
square at Chamonix, not that of Dr. 
: Paccard, the simple, honest village 
ae ‘doctor who is now proved beyond 
. doubt to have been the one who first 
7 discovered a possible route up the . 
oe mountain and was the first to reach ; 
_ its summit. 
_. The story of the first ascent of 
Mont Blanc is one of jealousy, malice 
and greed. A certain Monsieur Bourrit, 
= largely to acquire some better ‘stand- 
ing in Genevoise society (in which he 
s was regarded as an upstart), aspired 
to become the acknowledged expert on 
Mont Blanc. Although he tried to 
climb the mountain he never suc- 
= ceeded. To him it therefore seemed 
; necessary to belittle the efforts of others, and especially those of 
Dr. Paccard who, as an educated man with a passionate interest 


fe 


the historian of Mont Blanc. This, however, was something that 
Bourrit was determined should not happen, and as events turned 
out it was not difficult for him to suppress the truth. 


ambition. He was moved only by local patriotism: the wish to 
establish beyond dispute the supremacy of Mont Blanc among the 
mountains of Europe. Nowadays almost any physically active 
person can get to the top of Mont Blanc from the French side of 


“men, men who ‘ 


Dr. Michel-Gabriel pace as an old man, by an unknown 
artist 
From ‘ ‘The First Ascent of Mont Blanc’? 


<4 in mountain climbing, presumably might himself wish to become 


Sa In the first place Dr. Paccard was a man without personal — 


At one point, Popper peak. of the i hinosideet 

cannot imagine a change in the : 

change ’. In other respects historicists are sometimes too imagin 
tive; for historicism is often found in alliance with Utopianism 


Thus Plato, a pessimistic historicist who believed that virtually — 


all change is decay, devised an ideal state which. was to arrest — 
change; and Marx, an optimistic historicist, both pe and — 
fried to hasten the coming of a perfect classless society. a 

In place of such ‘ Utopian engineering ° Popper believes: in 
what he calls ‘ piecémeal engineering ’; instead of attempting to 
realise a distant ideal blue-print of society, he thinks we should 
be fighting immediate social evils; not seeking - the abstract 
Good but correcting concrete wrongs—injustice, exploitation, 
suffering. He appeals at the same time to conscience and to 
reason. He is in a very reai sense a * philosophical radical ’. eS 
he certainly succeeds in showing that ‘ piecemeal engineering ” 
the more scientific method of reform, since at bottom it rests, 3 
science does, on the Ngee ciple of trial and error, — 

MavrIcE ‘CuAnstont® 


the mountain, bu in Rite eighteenth century the first ascent pro- 


-bably seemed no less stirring than did the climbing of Everest 
to us in 1953. Incidentally, the attempts made to prove that — 


Tensing (who himself had no such notion), as opposed to Hillary, 
was the first to set foot upon the summit are a counterpart of what 
happened in 1786. But whereas the 
Everest affair was merely a matter — 
of excessive nationalism and was soon 
brought into its proper porportions, 
that of Mont Blanc was a question 
of money. It seemed unlikely that Dr. 
 Paccard, as an amateur climber and 
a gentleman, would in any circum- 
stances claim the prize offered by 
Professor de Saussure. In order, there- 
fore, that Balmat should be eligible to 
claim the money it was” necessary for 
him to distort the truth, in which he 
was aided and abetted by Bourrit. 
The story he told was that he sup=— 
ported the exhausted Dr. Paccard to 
the highest point after he, Balmat, had 
returned from the summit to fetch 
him. For reasons which have never 
been adequately explained, de Saus- 
sure, although he must have been 
aware of the truth, countenanced the 
_ deceit, and the publication by Dumas 
_ pere of his famous Impressions de 
_ Voyage-Suisse gave to the story a 
world-wide currency it might other- 
wise not have obtained. 
Edward Whymper was one of the 
first. to sense that there might be © 
something very wrong in the Balmat 
legend, but it was the detailed re- 
’ search carried out over a number of | 


an American long resident in Switzerland, which eventually 


revealed the truth. Tshis book, which is excitingly written and 


splendidly illustrated, contains every known document relating — 
to the first ascent of Mont Blanc, including the whole of Dr. 
Paccard’s own notebook, never before published, and many valu- 
able appendixes. It might easily have been a work of interest 
only to specialists, but in point of fact it has many of the qualities 
of a first-class detective story. Its publication marks the centenary 
of the Alpine Club which, by a happy coincidence, is also the 
bicentenary of the birth of Dr. Paccard. ‘© 
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Mary 
McCarthy 


MEMORIES OF A 
CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD 


“A brilliant and _ ironical 
tour de _ force,’? — CYRIL 
CONNOLLY, Sunday Times. 
“ A brilliant book.”—PHILIP 
TOYNBEE, Observer. 
Illustrated, 21s. 


~ Richard 
Church 


THE GOLDEN SOVEREIGN 
“Now highly entertaining, 
now deeply moving, his book 
is a rare blend of subtle 
sensibility and robust com- 
mon sense.” —-.GILBERT 
THOMAS, Manchester Guar- 
dian, 18s. 


- Death of 
a Man 


LAEL TUCKER 
, WERTENBAKER 
“Try as I would I could 
not skip; from the first 


devastating sentence one is 


carried inexorably on.”— 
CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday 
Times. 16s. 


Anthony 
Powell 


AT LADY MOLLY’S 
“A new novel by the most 
entertaining writer of fiction 
in English.”—jOHN DAVEN- 
PoRT, Observer. “I have 
found pleasure on _ every 
page.” — J. W. LAMBERT, 
Sunday Times. 15s. 


Elizabeth 
Montagu 


THIS SIDE OF THE TRUTH 


“The strange butterfly of 
adolescence caught with in- 
credible skill.”,—Punch. 15s. 
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PATE LEIV BES 


EFRIS, HX 


THE HOMELOVERS BOOK OF FINE PRINTS 
Price 12/6 (post 1/6 extra) 


300 pages (200 in full colour) lavishly illustrating the work of popular 
and well-known artists. From any good printseller or direct from 


FROST & REED LTD., 23 CLARE ST., BRISTOL, 1. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS * 


We can supply all Books 

reviewed or advertised in 

The»Listener or any other 
publication 


° Foyles is an experience—the largest 
bookstore on earth. If you’re a lover of 


books, large or small, modern or rare, 


a 


here’s Paradise 
—Fielding’s Guide to Europe 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


THE LAST 
PARADISE 


Helmut Handrick 


The outstanding feature of 
this beautiful book is the 
collection of fifty-nine colour 
photographs of birds, beasts, 
insects and plants. 

“ This is colour photography 
at its technical and imagina- 
tive best.”"—-The Scotsman 

“‘ Remarkable, technically and 


aes —The Daily 
re 45s. net 
ENJOYING THE 


LAKES 
E. W. Hodge 


Mr. Hodge uses the English 
Lake District to illustrate the 
continuous variations in our 
attitude to romantic scenery 
over the last 200 years. He 
looks at the Lake District 
through the eyes of the 
visitors from the eighteenth 
century to the present day 
and concludes with a lively 
discussion of the National 
Park Movement. 21s. net 


KENYA DIARY, 
1902-1906 


Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 


A vivid account of the ex- 
citing life of a young officer 
during the early days of 
white settlement in Kenya. 
Naturalists and ornithologists 
will be interested in the de- 
scriptions of the immense 
herds of game and_ the 
variety of bird life in Kenya 
at that time. 30s. net 


PRESENTING 


BRITAIN 
G. Douglas Bolton 


An informal guide illustrated 
by a remarkable collection of 
64 photographs including 28 
in colour, Every part of the 
country is represented and 
the text is packed with useful 
and entertaining information. 

30s. net 


THE ORIGIN OF 
LIFE ON THE 


EARTH 
A. I. Oparin 


One of Russia’s_ leading 
scientists explains his theor- 
ies on this most controversial 
subject. Earlier theories and 
experiments are fully de- 
scribed and the book has 
been written in a way which 
will make it readily under- 
stood by anybody who has a 
basic scientific education, 
35s. net 
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from the 


Phaidon Press 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 
The Robert Woods Bliss Collection 
Text by Lothrop, Foshag and 
Mahler. 266 illustrations, 165 in 
full colour. Slip-case and decora- 
tive binding. 13x 94in. 7 guineas 


ITALIAN PICTURES OF 
THE RENAISSANCE: 
THE VENETIAN SCHOOL 
by Bernard Berenson 
With 1,333 illustrations, the Lists 
of Paintings and Index of Places. 

104 x 74 in. In two volumes 
95s the set 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 
Edited by Sir Frank Stenton 
150 plates, 14 in colour, from new 
photographs; essays and notes. 
12x 10 in. 47s 6d 
“SATURN: 

AN ESSAY ON GOYA 
by André Malraux 
‘Malraux on Goya is an inspired 
prose poet.’—New Yorker. With 
150 illustrations, 18 in colour. 
12x 9 in. 47s 6d 
LIFE IN 
MEDIEVAL FRANCE 
by Joan Evans 
A standard social history with 100 
illustrations, 6 in colour, specially 
chosen for this edition. 10 <7 in. 
32s 6d 


THE BIBLE IN ART 


Great works of art inspired by the 
Old Testament, 12 in colour, 226 
in monochrome. 42s 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
PAINTING 
by Cecil Gould 
Designed for the student, with 254 


pages, 250illustrations, 4incolour. 
10 x7 in. 32s 6d 


ITALIAN PAINTERS 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 
by Bernard Berenson 


With 400 illustrations, 16 colour 
plates. 104 x 74 in. 37s 6d 


BRUEGEL PAINTINGS 


by F. Grossmann 


Complete Edition with 150 plates, 
11 in colour. 12 x9 in. 42s 


HOKUSAI 
by J. Hillier 
With 130 illustrations of works by 
the great Japanese artist, 18 in 
colour. 12 x9 in. 42s 


WINDSOR CASTLE 
by Sir Owen Morshead 
Librarian to Her Majesty the Queen 
104 pages text, 111 illustrations. 
53 X 8} in. 15s 
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DEOLI (POPULATION 1,000, NAME IMAGINARY) is a village in 


Rajputana. It stands in a narrow valley, beset by stony ridges and 


sparse jungle, such wealth as it has is agricultural, it is the head 


of a district containing sixty smaller villages of a similar type. 
A metalled road passes near it, from which a dirt-lane runs up 
to a towering fortress. This is the home of the ‘ Ruler’ who, 


until recently, genuinely ruled and was the feudatory vassal of 


the Maharana of Udaipur. The changes of 1948 ended all that. 


_ The Ruler lost his power, his prestige and his income, and the 


village beneath him no longer salutes him when he descends into 
it, and is moving awkwardly towards modernity. It has not yet 
moved very far, its traditional structure remains fairly intact, 
and that is why it was chosen as a field for psychological and 
anthropological research by Dr. Morris Carstairs, 

But Dr. Carstairs had himself already been chosen by India. 
He was born there (son of a missionary) and for the first nine 
years of his life Urdu was his main language and Indian children 
his play-fellows. Then he was transferred to Edinburgh, specialised 
in psychiatry and is now at the Maudsley Hospital. He managed 
to return for a time as a trained observer to the beloved land of 
his birth, and that is why The Twice Born is such a fascinating 
book, and why, though its aim is scientific, it belongs to the 
humanities. 

Sympathetic researchers are of course as common as peas in 
these days—as common as dried peas. Having learnt what type of 
sympathy will be applicable they go out and apply it, acquire the 
maximum of information, snap up their notebooks, and fly back 
to England or America, to decode at leisure in a laboratory. 
Dr. Carstairs adopts this technique as little as possible, The 
friendship he offers Deoli is not genuine friendship, for he has no 
intention of settling down or of becoming emotionally involved. 
But it is researcher-friendship of the highest available quality. 
It includes warmth, gracefulness, respectfulness, humility. He con- 
centrates on the three leading castes: Rajput (warrior), Brahmin 
(priestly), and Bania (trade). One individual is selected from each 
and undergoes a Raven Matrices Test and a Rorschach Test and 
provides a life story. All co-operate gladly though not always 
honestly, and their reticences, and the reticences he discovers in 
himself, are carefully noted by their interviewer. 

The Rajput representative is the Ruler himself, an ebullient 
and forceful person, proud of his race and his military tradition, 
and defiantly addicted to women and drink. But beneath the 
surface he is unsure, cannot adjust himself to the new India, 
and indulges in day-dreams. The two greatest things in life, he 
announces, are going to bed with girls of sixteen and praying to 


- God for spiritual development. No doubt sex is a transitory joy 
- (Soon you want the same again, dammit, silly thing’), but he 


will not agree that it is a hindrance as regards religion. Here he 
is typical of his caste—the fighting one. His knowledge of religion 
is by no means perfunctory, as a British moralist hastens to con- 
clude; he has exercised and meditated, and has some apprehen- 
sion of the divine vision. He flounders away good-humouredly 
in Dr. Carstairs’ good-tempered net, and he does not do well in 
his Rorschach Test. ! 

The Brahmin representative is a middle-aged schoolmaster, of 
higher principles but also of an outlook puzzling to the West. 
He despises the Ruler and thus denounces him: _ 

‘He is all wrong, he is a bogus lecher. Always busy with wine 
and women, how can he ever find his way along this stony and 
thorny path? Of course, there is one quicker way, it is the way 

_of contradiction. By saying the opposite, by blaspheming and 
denying, and by breaking the rules, they attain perfection. You 
see them sometimes on the road, they are very dirty. They get to 
_God in no time. . . . They lie, they talk against God and against 
religion, but in their hearts they remember God. I cannot tell you 
very much about these men, because I have talked very little to 
them, because we cannot learn anything from what they say to 
Only ordinary men follow this path, sensible men never 


conduct of this Brahmin may commend him to us; 
ig | 
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The Twice Born. By G. Morris Carstairs. Hogarth. 30s. ; 


The third selected individual, the Bania, was not from Deoli, 
where none of the caste spoke English. He came from a town. 
He is by far the most amusing and congenial of the three soloists, 
and is aptly compared to Boswell. There is the same frankness in 
confession, the same determination to be less frank in the future. 
Broken resolutions pave the primrose path. Although a member 
of a money-making community, he is bad at making money, which 
increases his tensions. 


“ After my high school career, I and a friend started a very small 
bookshop. But we did not know what business is; how to get 
books; from where to get them, or so on, We had intended to 
run a second hand bookshop and had kept our own books only. 
Then we got a signboard prepared for about ten annas, which 
was totally washed away by the rains after 3-4 days, and with it 
was washed away our shop also’, 


But even as a child he did not harmonise with his surroundings: 


“I used to throw things out of the house very swiftly. Before 
one thing could be restored I used to throw away another. Once I 
threw the umbrella on the head of a girl, which caused her nose- 
bleed, on the one hand and the other threw a silver ornament in 
the refuse pipe’. 
Nor does marriage and life in a Hindu joint family bring 
balance: 


“There has always been a trouble over the radio. Nobody in the 
family is interested in it except myself and brother, Mother cannot 
see the consumption of electricity, wife’s curtains of the car are 
torn with it as with battle drums, father seldom begins to rebuke 
except when he is sad and/or the child is weeping and all that 
sort of thing. I have decided more than a dozen times both to hear 

it in spite of the protests of all, and also to attempt violence on 
self and stop hearing it, although it is I who have bought it at a 
very low price. Anyway what I decide now, with the concurrence 
of the mother is as under : — 
NOTHING ’. 


And nothing ever is decided by this incompetent and attractive 
Bania. He cannot even cure himself of ‘ Pick and Eat’, though 
it ruins his digestton. How surprised he must have been, how 
pleased are we, that he should beat both the Rajput and the 
Brahmin in his Raven Matrices Test! 

These three biographies fill the latter part of the book, and are 
so colourful and amusing that they tempt an unscientific reviewer 
(like the present one) to play about with them. But they form an 
essential part of a serious study. They are integrated with the 
general survey of Deoli which occupies the first part. Here Dr. 
Carstairs, with the help of further witnesses, examines the fissures 
that divide the community. The village is on the whole an uneasy 
one. He is welcomed warmly, then he is mistrusted, then he 
discovers that the villagers mistrust each other, everyone wants a 
friend, no one can count on one, quarrels are frequent, and the 
only safe and honourable role is that of the mediator. Then there 
are the troubles of defilement through excretions or food or un- 
touchables. There are the troubles of drink, The Brahmins take 
Bhang for the spiritual experiences attending it and are disgusted 


_ with the Rajputs for taking Daru. The Rajputs are so sozzled 


with Daru that they do not mind whether the Brahmins take 
Bhang or not. Dr. Carstairs took both Bhang and Daru, He 
realised that the latter is less elevating and he preferred it*. 

All the same his enquiries flourished, and he had one dramatic 
interlude. Finding Hinduism almost more than he could stomach 
and too near, perhaps, to neuroses of his own, he took two months’ 
holiday amongst the Bhils. The Bhils lay outside the hieratic and 
intricate subject-matter of his research. They ignored caste, they 
murdered and thieved, they danced violently and ate anything, 
and horrified orthodoxy by walking, husband and wife, hand in 
hand. The Bhils will be absorbed by Hinduism, just as Hinduism, 
with the Bhils inside it, will be absorbed by industrialism. Caste 
will not survive the machine. It is fortunate that Deoli, at this tran- 
sitional moment of its history, should have been interviewed by 
Dr. Carstairs not only with insight but with affection. 

E, M. ForsTER 


* The discussion of intoxicants occurs not in The Twice Born. but in a pamphlet, Daru and Bhang.—E.M.F. 
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BBC Children’s 
Annual 1958 


Edited by Freda Lingstrom 7s 6d net 


Cobbler’s Luck 


Patricia Lynch 98 6d net | | 
Delightfully Illustrated 


The Atom Chasers 
in Tibet 


Angus MacVicar 7s 6d net 


Fly Away Home 


gs 6d net 
Illustrated 
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Betty Bowen 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


THE HIGH WAY 
An anthology of devotional ccadnie compiled by Elfrida Viponts 
‘It caters for older children, but it is a book which could be a loved 
companion for a lifetime . . . a volume which can be recommended ~ 


without reserve.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 1 Ss net 


THE STORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
An account of the war written for young people by Katharine Savage, 
Illustrated with many photographs, maps and diagrams. » 15s net 


SONS OF THE STEPPE A 
Hans Baumann’s story of Kublai and Arik-Buka, grandsons of Genghis 
Khan, tells of their conflicting ideals and their ‘life on the Mongolian 
Steppe. Illustrated by Heiner Rothfuchs. "42s 6d net 


A GRASS ROPE 


William Mayne’s story of an unusual treasure hunt, set in the Yorkshire 
Dales, in which an old legend provides the clues. Illustrated by Lynton 
Lamb. p _ 10s 6d net 


THE MAGIC CHRISTMAS TREE 


A picture-story book by Lee Kingman of the Christmas 
adventure of two small girls. Bettina’s delightful illustrations 
on each page are alternately in tone and full-colour. 12s 6d net 
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YULENGOR 


The Nomads of Arnhem Land 
By WILBUR S. CHASELING 


‘A superb and moving evocation of a life which is vanishing 
as the bulldozers of civilization rumble nearer.’—Spectator. 
. Illustrated 21s. net 


THE WESLEYS and the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE — 


By G. H. VALLINS © 
A fascinating study of eighteenth-century English ' ‘and of 


the influence on it of two of the greatest figures of the age. 
8s. 6d. net 


THE SAINT AND THE BOY 
By JOHN LEALE - 
Illustrated by Sillince 
In this collection of stories, the central figure is a saint, and 
each chapter—complete in itself—tells such incidents as 
children would be most likely to appreciate and remember. - 


8s. 6d. net 
SNAIL AND _ 
‘THE PENNITHORNES. 


By BARBARA WILLARD 

Illustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher 
‘This is a delightful book you will all enjoy .... The story 
includes puppetry, a child film star, and a mild adventure, 
but it is not for these I recommend it, but for a fresh style 
and characters that come alive.’—Noel egg oA Young 
Elizabethan. . 6d. net. 
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. Commended by the Carnegie 


B.B.C. Television Children'al ; i 


Serial, adapted for B.B.C. 
Schools Broadcasts, Young 
Elizabethan Book- sii = 
Month 2 


IAN SERRAILLIER 


‘This book is touched with great- 
ness. It is the’story, based on 
fact, of how four children found 
their way across Europe from 
Poland to Switzerland to find 
their parents after the war... 
This great and inspiring theme | 
istreated with theutmostdignity — 
and unobtrusive eloquence by 
Mr. Serraillier. Written in a fine, 
free,colloquial prose with plenty 
of spirit and even gaiety, it is 
obviously the work of a. poet. 
Incomparably his best, it can 
only enrich and ennoble the 
reader.’ JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 
Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 
Ios. 6d. 


Medal Award Sub-Committee 


Arthur 
Ransome 


Twelve books in the swALLows 
AND AMAZONS series are avail- 
able, illustrated, 12s. 6d. each. 
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ey ia Two new additions 
ee (ih to the famous 


ai Twins | 
Series, 8s. 6d. each. 

:) THE NEW ZEALAND 
$} TWINS, by Daphne 
"Y Rooke, THE TWINS 
7 OF CEYLON by Harry 


Dr. Dolittle 


Twelve of these perennial 
favourites written and illustrated — 
by HUGH LOFTING are in print, 


"IOs. 6d. each, 


For older children hed . 
The Living 
Past ivan tissNer 


An astonishingly researched, 
vividly written account of all the 


| world’s great civilizations. The 


people of the past live and move 
in 488 readable pages, and the 
text is supplemented byover 120 
eet! 
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* es I SHALL DEAL FIRST with a number of novels which have come to 
us from abroad because some of them bear the prestige of prizes 
| _won in their own countries. A great book for children must. be a 


great book by any standard; and a good book for children must 


--be a work of devoted craftsmanship. To my way of thinking, 
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very few reach even this second category, but there are some. 
First is Avalanche (University of London Press, 12s. 6d.), by 
A. Rutgers van der Loeff, translated by Dora Round. A group of 
orphans are got out of danger from a small fall and then combine 

- to rescue the victims of the great disaster. Supplies are dropped 
to them from the air and they dig under the threat of further falls. 
These orphans are from various countries and the book is truly 
European in its appeal and noteworthy for vivid characterisation ; 

a prize book which I recommend wholeheartedly. My next choice 
—not a prize book—is from the Library of Contemporary Soviet 
Novels, Shiptimber Grove (Lawrence 
and Wishart, 11s. 6d.), by Mikhail 
Prishvin, translated by David Fry. 
Two children are searching for their 
father and this is a detailed but simply 
written account of their adventures in 
the forests of Russia. There is a kind 
of placidity in this story which is very 
charming. I found the journey down 
river fascinating in its meditative 
digressions. As a contrast, France 
brings us a story of the streets, A 
Hundred Million Francs (Bodley 
Head, 10s. 6d.), by Paul Berna, trans- 
lated by John Buchanan-Brown. Here 
we have the dead-end kids of pro- 
letarian Paris and a puzzled Inspector 
Sinet in mixed and sometimes farcical 
adventure. The author has gone at his 
job with gusto and communicates it. This is another prize book. 
From the other side of the world comes The Lone Hunt (Mac- 
millan, 11s. 6d.), by William O. Steele, a short book but a good 
one, about a small boy on his own in the wilds of Tennessee. 
There is no nonsense here about children not killing animals. You 
hunts deer and you kills °em: just the book for boys who have not 
that opportunity. 

When The Orphans of Simitra (University of London 
Press, 12s. 6d.), by Paul-Jacques Bonzon, was published in France 
it was awarded the Prix Enfance du Monde. I do not find it in 
the same class as these four. It tells of two children who wander 
through Europe after their home in Greece has been destroyed 
by an earthquake. We see the new, strange countries through 
their unsophisticated eyes and the story is sometimes moving. 
But these are not children! They are only what adults sometimes 
think children are. The author has a pretty invention but tends 
to be lachrymose and never seems to forget a possible adult 
audience. Two historical novels, Sons of the Steppe and Son of 
Columbus (O.U.P., 12s. 6d. each), both by Hans Baumann and 
translated by Isabel and Florence McHugh, are effective in their 
way but of uncertain aim. Are they for children? They lack the 
child’s eye view. Are they for adults? Then they have not the 
completed view of life. Both are good—lI preferred the first 
because the subject is less familiar to me—but children who are 

_ old enough to read these books are old enough for adult histories. 

This brings us to the home front where historical novels abound 

and from first class to shockingly incompetent. The secret 
- of the novel lies in imaginative intensity, but some of these books 
the impression that the authors put less concentrated 


story by the fire. Precisely because these stories do not draw the 
child forward the way he is growing they are sterile and thread- 


pare, written by bored adults for bored children. The child wants 


and is offered wood-pulp. Let us hasten away to the 
‘le exceptions. m F 
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Drawing by Richard Kennedy in A Hundred Million Francs, 
by Paul Berna 


into their work than they would put into telling a- 
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First comes The Sword of Ganelon (Collins, 12s. 6d.), by 
Richard Parker, who clearly writes out of intense imaginative 
preoccupation. I should like to read an adult historical novel 
written by Mr. Parker for he has it in him, root and branch. 
We do not have to suspend disbelief, we are there, in Saxon 
England. Perhaps the temporal colour lies a bit thick on the 
ground but it is put there very deftly. Overshadowed by Mr. 
Parker but none the less effective in their way are The Road to 
Miklagard (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.), by Henry Treece, and The 
Silver Branch (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.), by Rosemary Sutcliff. The 
Escape of the Queen (Evans, 10s. 6d.), by Jane Lane, is a pleasant 
romance for the twelve-year group, slight but made notable by 
its excellent illustrations. 

Stories of the world today come in stacks. Horse in the Clouds 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), by Helen Griffiths, has refreshing changes 
of scene and character but seems a little disjointed as a result. 
A simpler story but well told is Kami the Sherpa (Brockhampton 
Press, 12s. 6d.), by Showell Styles. Since Mr. Styles is a top 
mountaineer himself he takes us with 
authority to climb only a few miles 
from Everest. The Young Horse 
Dealers (Country Life, 10s. 6d.), by 
Mona Sandler, is ideal for the Pony 
Club and very firmly illustrated; not 
as good as watching show jumping on 
the ‘ telly "—but better than brooding. 
For younger children Fiona Leaps the 
Bonfire (Dent, 12s. 6d.), by Patricia 
Lynch, is an unusual mixture of fact 
and fantasy. The Green-Coated Boy 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.), by Marjorie Dixon 
and Richard Kennedy, is a rather 
gentle story of adventures in search of 
a husband for a goat. If you want a 
contemporary thriller there is Java 
Sea Duel (Dent, 11s, 6d.), by Arthur 
Catherall, a salvage story with 
trimmings; and Dark Amazon (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), by Martin 
Gregg, which is a passable adventure story. I should like to 
put in a special word for The Boys’ Book of the Deep Sea (Cham- 
bers, 8s. 6d.), by Major-General R. N. Stewart, which is badly 
written but completely convincing. In a Separate category comes 
Penelope and Curlew (Macmillan, 15s.), by Ann Bullingham. This 
is a most amusing story and at times beautifully written. Surely, 
though, this isn’t for children? Its vocabulary and special brand of 
charm are for adults. Did it get into my tale of bricks by mistake? 
To close the list I must mention an anthology, Stories for Girls 
(Faber, 15s.), chosen by Kathleen Lines. This is a good selection 
with a high standard of writing. Any girl of twelve or over will 
enjoy many of the stories and be enticed by some of them to more 
adult reading. 

Poetry is represented by one book and that an outstanding one. 
Rhyme and Reason (Chatto and Windus, 9s, 6d.) has been selected 
by Raymond O’Malley and Denys Thompson, a team well known 
to teachers of English. They succeed in cutting the cackle and in 
making the poetry immediately enjoyable. They stir a dose of wit 
and satire into solemnity, which acts like yeast on the whole 
body poetical. This book is not only for children, It might rouse 
an adult who has lost touch with poetry or never come in contact 
with it. 

From an indescribable miscellany I shall pick a handful which 
seem to me to justify themselves. Men, Missiles, and Machines 
(Rathbone Books, 17s. 6d.), by Lancelot Hogben, is a history of 
science—accurate, simple, and well illustrated. This is extremely 
good value for the money. How to Observe Our Wild Mammals 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.), by Maxwell Knight, is a 


splendid book for the enthusiast. Thomas Telford (Bodley Head, 


10s. 6d.), by Laurence Meynell, is the absorbing biography of a 
great engineer. The Boy’s Book of Exploration (Cassell, 12s. 6d.), 
edited by Sir Edmund Hillary, varies in quality but I recommend 
it. The World We Live In (Collins, 30s.) is a sumptuous!y illus- 
trated volume about the universe and life and all ‘hat. 

WILLIAM GOLDING 
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Younger Bookshelf 


HAVING BEEN SPELLBOUND by the wealth of pated Beaty ‘ 


illustrated children’s books, I was attracted to one in the display 
contrasting with its splendid fellows by reason of its sombre 
colours and modest size. It seemed by its aloofness something 


_ different, and so it turned out to be, and it goes—for all its. 
unassuming looks—to the head of my list‘of enchantment. The 


Animal Kingdom, by René Guillot (O.U.P., 9s. 6d.), is a col- 
lection of stories about animals and Africans in the Niger country, 
and has a beauty and simplicity of language matching perfectly 
the nobility of character which is equally shared between beast 
and man. No one is too young or too old to appreciate the proud 
innocence and sharp delight of these magnificent tales. 


For boys and girls of six and under, there are entrancing 


picture books with stories to read over and over. feanne-Marie in 
Gay Paris, by Francoise (Brockhampton Press, 10s. 6d.), is a frolic 


of roundabouts, guignols and romantic policemen. Pegasus, by 
John Bowen (Faber, 12s. 6d.), tells how the immortal horse, 
_ moidered by interlopers in our present crowded air, flies to earth, — 


is found by a boy and becomes a working horse. A tender, starry 
fantasy, exquisitely illustrated. A satisfying companionship 
between a boy and a man who are. country neighbours is com- 
fortably told in Amazing Mr. Pelgrew, by Miriam Schlein 


_ (Abelard-Schuman, 10s. 6d.). The fact that the boy excitedly 


finds his friend controlling traffic in a busy town in no way spoils 
their thoughtful comradeship. Jalopy, by Louise Cochrane (Chatto 
and Windus, 5s.), is an alley-cat who dosses down in an old taxi. 
He suddenly finds himself driving a Scotland Yard detective in 
this vehicle and is the means of solving the missing papers 
mystery. Anatole, by Eve Titus (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.), is a 
French mouse whose honour and resourcefulness are fortunately 
recognised by the head of a cheese factory. 

Six- to eight-year-olds have been done very proud this year, too. 
I am one of those ignoramuses who had never met the bear cub 


who is the irrepressible heroine of Mary Plain Goes to America, 


by Gwynedd Rae (Routledge, 6s.). But having now crossed her 
path, I have experienced the full impact of this astonishing per- 
sonality, this beguiling little show-off who makes life for her 
enslaved owner so fraught with embarrassment. The outwitted 


villain of The Adventures of Polly and the Wolf, by Catherine . 


Storr (Faber, 9s. 6d.), is quite another cup of tea: he does 
his best to inveigle the stolid Polly into being eaten, with 
every kind of dastardly plot, including pretending to be Father 
Christmas, which is hardly cricket when all’s said. But time and 
again the silly fellow gets hoist with his own petard—Polly safe 


and Wolf frustrated. Children will be as much entertained by the © 


spirited and amusing drawings in The Little Banditta, by Karel 
Jaeger (Putnam, 10s. 6d.), as by the spicy lingo Mexicano. 
Mexico is evidently populated with not very clever bandits, lazy 


rich men and beautiful hard-worked women. A gentle plump 
priest, the bandit’s child, a cow and a donkey—adorably portrayed 


—are by far the most sensible of the lottico. John Symonds’ Lottie 
(Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) is an eighteenth-century talking doll who 


for all her sophistication sets up a flourishing lobster business: 


with a foundling odd-job dog—until the lobsters get wise. After 
a long and sad separation doll and dog are reunited. An Abpea 
ing story with gravely romantic draw- 
ings by Ardizzone. Illustrated by Bet- 
tina, The Magic Christmas Tree, by 
Lee Kingman (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.), 
glows warmly in the forest, where it is 
decorated by a rich and a poor child, 
each unaware of the other’s visits, 
marvelling as the figures of the Nati- 
vity appear so magically. 

From eight to ten, one is beginning 
to read to oneself and books with real 
chapters are satisfying. Merry Brown 
Hare tells the story of this lithe crea- 
ture from her leverethood through 
many adventures until the birth of — 
her own family. Mr. A. Windsor- 


Richards writes with compelling sensi- Drawing by Cam in The Liule Banditta by Karel Jaeger 


tivity of. flowers, birds, waa" said creatures (Hutchinson, 7s. 
And if our hearts are now in romantic mood we can indulge them > 4 
_ fully with Angelo and Rosaline, written and ravishingly illustrated - 


by Bettina (Collins, 12s. 6d.): a tender story of a lonely child — 
who brings to life a stone cherub in a public garden by her — 
admiration of him. Next come two excellent and factual books 
about household pets. The first, Mr. Paley, by Katharine Fielding — 
Barnsley (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), follows a pampered town-dog — 
who attaches himself to a tinker’s family and is the indirect means - 
of curing the youngest tinker, a cripple. In Minka and Curdy, by — 
Antonia White (Harvill, 12s. 6d.), a lonely and bereaved cat-lover 
decides to acquire a ginger kitten, but before its arrival is given 
an aristocratic Siamese one. We learn of all the difficulties and 


compensations of a human adapting herself to the princely ways - 
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of a Siamese kitten and, having just got that one sorted out, how 


they both react to the onset of 
the rumbustious ginger kitten, © 


Rumbustious too is Pippi in 
the South Seas, by Astrid 
Lindgren © (O.UP., 9s. 6d.). — 
‘Pippi may. not ‘have good 


heart’ is putting it rather 
mildly. She is a rollicking en- 


ingly candid tongue. © 
For older children, say nine 
- to twelvish, there is a remark- 


year-old Lindsey Campbell, 


One of Paul Galdone’s illustrations 


in Anatole, by Eve Titus 12s. 6d.). The author identi- 


fies herself with a herd of | 


ponies. She is with them always, sheltering from the icy rain on 
Scottish moors, or in their quiet company by the fire on Christmas 


Eve when ‘true to legend, they all knelt’. This is a noble and — 


unique book, written with bold imaginative force. 

The witch in Bedknob and Broomstick, by Mary Norton (Dent, 
12s. 6d.) is a worthy, Liberty-scarfish, prim, Women’s Institute 
type. Her tentative spell-craft and the approach of a family of 


children who have seen her not very successful trial broomstick 
runs, are subtly developed. The children are considerate and — 
courteous, their experiments enterprising and benevolent. A Light — 


Dozen, by Janet McNeill (Faber, 10s. 6d.), is tightly packed with 
light-hearted, high-spirited tales told with crisp wit and “neat 
dialogue. The more realistic stories in Island of Seals, by Margaret 
Shaw (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), are mostly concerned with animals 
and birds, of which the author has a deep and sympathetic know- 
ledge. Merlin’s Ring, by Meriol Trevor (Collins, 12s. 6d.), is a 
fascinating adventure into fifth-century Britain, vividly and con- 
vincingly unfolded. Enthusiastically recommended also is an 
original story by William Mayne called A Grass Rope (O.U.P., 
10s. 6d.). Mr. Mayne’s keen observation of children and their ‘alk, 
his knowledge of the Fell country, together with a rattling good 
mystery, will make this book deservedly much in demand. 

Lastly, for everyone, because poetry and song has no age-limit, 
Sir Herbert Read’s anthology This Way Delight (Faber, 15s.) 
contains many favourites and a num- 
Y ber of others which we shall get to 
know and love as well. A Cat Came 

Fiddling (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) is a fine 
collection of children’s rhymes, tradi- 
tional and new, by Paul Kapp, and so 
is Ding Dong Bell by Percy Young 
and Edward Ardizzone (Dobson, 
21s.). Finally, with a merry peal and 
infinite changes, comes a rich selec- 


and rememberable verses. So let all 
this gay company of books of fantasy, 
romance, adventure and frolic be r 

in with joyous din by The Children’s 
Bells is UP., De ) 


manners, but she has a kind — 


fant terrible with an alarm- 


able book written by fifteen- — 


called Horse of Air (Routledge, — 


tion of Eleanor Farjeon’s most sayable — 


(ANN THOMAS) 


without inhibitions or tact. 
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J. M.BARRIE 


presented y SYDNEY BLOW With Wendy grown up and 
now a mother and with Peter Pan still a boy, what happened 
next?, Now we know. Sir James Barrie’s “Afterthought’ to 
Peter Pan was: acted once and once only, by his own wish and 
request, at the close of the performance on February 22, 
1908, Barrie gave the manuscript to his ‘incompar ible 
Wendy’, Hilda Trevelyan. Now it appears in print for the 
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Rsk ee a ; 
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a-ew Series es fo 8-11 year-olds 
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“Inte NELSON’S 
PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 


An entirely new: series of biographies of famous men and 
women, “$ vecially written for boys and girls by leading 
authors. "Fach b h book is of large format (9%” deep by 7}” 
wide) and is vigorously illustrated thr oughout in colour and 
black ane piste by Robert Hodgson. each 10s 6d 


ie cats the first four titles 
EXPLORER LOST QUEEN OF SCOTS 


the story of Colonel Fawcett the story of Mary Stuart 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


by ROBERT CHURCHWARD 
_ MAN OF JUSTICE — 
the’story of Solon © 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
by MARY FITT 


the story of Joan of Arc 
by ELISABETH KYLE 
2¢3°Da™ ¢ 


Pamela 
Brown 


F. eat see aiae ca: 
ing in bed, so why not pro- | 


sooty = with ee _ BACK-STAGE 


The story of a girl’s first job 
__ with a repertory theatre 
company—the problems and 
tensions, triumphs and hard 
work which she encounters 


aioe oasis ei 
_ who live in a poor suburb of | 
i Paris. FROZEN FIRE (Tos 6d) by | 
pero 5 try is an excit- | 
ing story of an unusual trea- | 
sure Sua in the jungles of | 
nd for younger — 


there is” CAPTAIN 


by all Pamela Brown’s fans. 
illustrated by 
Drake Brookshaw 9s 6d 
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Over the hills 

and | far away— 
through an 
Edmund Ward ; 
book 


MONTY by ‘BB’ 
WOODPIG’S 
CARAVAN 


A story for little children about 
the adventures of a hedgehog 
and a dormouse. 

120 line drawings, as above, 
6s. 6d. net (Ages 4-8 yrs.) 


THE EIGHT 
FAMOUS ENGINES 


by the Rev. W. Awdry. No. 12 
in the Railway Series which 
children love so well. 30 full- 
colour plates, 5s. net 

(Ages 4-8 yrs.) 


IN DOODLE WOOD 


by Stephen Galpin. An 
outstanding story which will 
appeal to older children and 
grown-ups too, with many 
similarities to ‘ The Wind in 
the Willows’. Illustrated 
IIs. 6d. net. 


FUN WITH RADIO 


by Gilbert Davey, edited by 
Jack Cox. Home radio 
construction for boys—details 
and 39 drawings for making 
13 different sets. Ios. 6d. net 
(Ages 12 and up). 


DOGS (No. 13) 


FLOWERS IN 
THE GARDEN (No. [4) 


The two latest books in the 
Truth in a Tale Series of 
nature stories for young 
children, illustrated throughout 
in full-colour. No. 13 gives 
information on different breeds 
of dogs, described in the 

story of two children who are 
lucky enough to have an Aunt 
who keeps kennels. No. 14 tells 
the story of the flower garden 
from the first snowdrop to the 
chrysanthemum in Autumn. 
Each 4s. net (Ages 4-8 yrs.) 


AND for an air-minded boy 
don’t forget the bumper value 
BOYS’ BOOK OF THE AIR 
(Ages 10 and up) illus. ros. 6d. 


EDMUND 
WARD 
BOOKS 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


PHE-GLIS PENNER 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A Week of Sport 


I LITTLE thought eleven short.months ago that 
I was about to be transmogrified, and that at 
an age when a man is thought to, be irremediably 
fixed in his tastes and habits, into a sporting 
type—the sort of chap whose talk is of Man- 
chester United, Aston Villa, Sheffield Wednes- 
day, and, though less enthusiastically, of 


Pontypool, Cross Keys, and the Australian team 
at present touring this country, not to mention 
boxing, amateur and professional, British and 
foreign. Yet so it is. 

But I have kept my reason: 


you will not 


An incident during the international ice hockey match between Wembley 
Lions and the U.S.S.R., part of which was televised on November 30 


find me among the thousands who brave the 
cold and rain round the football grounds nor 
even in those more sheltered places where boxing 


occurs. I must have a private room, a com- 


fortable chair, and good reception, but with 
these I can become enthralled in the struggles 
of athletes. But: I have my reserves. Soccer. is 
both extremely enjoyable and exciting; rugger 
is exciting but not enjoyable. 
Even at its best I find it too 
full of lets and hindrances to 
be enjoyed by a passive spec- 
tator. For me a match such 
as Pontypoo] and Cross Keys 
v. the Australians a fortnight 
ago with the interruption of 
constant scrums and ball over 
the touchline was so unbear- 
ably frustrating that I had to 
switch off before the end—a 
proof perhaps of how closely 
I was involved. 

Soccer is a freer and more 
open game for the viewer: its 
frustrations are usually no 
more than are needed to keep 
him on the qu? vive, stimulated 
by a succession of hopes and 
fears whose alternation is 
physically and mentally brac- 
ing. I watched all the B.B.C. 
allowed me last week of 
England v. France on Wed- 


nesday and Sheffield Wednesday v. Juventus, 
the Italian League leaders, on Thursday. It 
was a rare pleasure to watch England’s beautiful 
team work at Wembley and the highly skilful 


strategy—or was it tactics?>—both, I think, of ~ 


the Italians on Sheffield Wednesday’ s ground 
at. Hillsborough. The camera work seems, in 
my modest opinion, to have improved enor- 
mously in the last year, in fact Alan Chivers’ 
presentation at Wembley and Ray Lakeland’s at 
Hillsborough were-as good as they could be, 
and the commentary—by Kenneth Wolsten- 
holme and Walley Barnes at Wembley and the 
former alone at Hillsborough—was all that the 
most exacting viewer could wish. 

Both in football and boxing the viewer has 
an immense advantage over the spectator on the 
spot. In football the 
spectator’s eye has to 
follow the rapidly re- 
ceding action, whereas 
television obligingly 
brings the action close 
up to the viewer’s eye. 
So, too, in boxing, no- 
body but the referee and 
the seconds and perhaps 
not even they have a 
better view of proceed- 
ings than the viewer. I 
watched some excellent 
amateur. boxing in the 
England v. Poland match 
a fortnight ago and 
again in London v. the 
Army last week from 
the Seymour Hall, Lon- 
don, in which there were 
two especially thrilling 
bouts, the final ones of 
the evening: the first 
when Thomas, the in- 
ternational heavyweight for London, floored his 
opponent with a single punch in a bout lasting 
a mere eighteen seconds, the second when Leem- 
ing for the Army, after taking two counts—the 
delayed effects, my newspaper told me next 
morning, ‘of a punch from Shaw—turned the 
tables on his opponent in the last round, 

I have kept my ‘ Eye on Research’ during each 


* Adventure in vlan Biepeeae for Oil’ on November 27: an oil-drilling rig 
in the Persian Gulf 


Two mice—the one on the right a Pygmy mouse- 
bred at the Institute of Animal Genetics, Edinburg 
which were seen in ‘Eye on Research—II: Pattei 
for Life’, a programme on heredity on November 2 


of its programmes of which we have had tw 
The first, ‘Wing in the Future’, took us 
fortnight ago to see the Royal Aircraft Establist 
ment wind tunnels at Bedford where the aer« 
dynamicist (try it again and you’]l manage i 
‘plots the flight behaviour of supersonic ai 
craft that may take the air in twelve years’ time 
This was not, nor was. it intended to be, 1 
everybody’s taste and I must confess that whe 
science becomes as dry as this my interest in 
is unalloyed with enthusiasm. The reporter w: 
Robert Reid and his talks with various tecl 
nicians on the spot put us wise with the lea 
possible obscurity. I enjoyed the visual side « 
the programme, the various mechanical cor 
trivances with their impressive suggestion < 
perfect efficiency .and first-class workmanship. 
In last week’s ‘ Pattern for Life’ Robert Rei 
talked to Professor C. H, Waddington, hea 
of the Institute of Animal Genetics at Ediz 
burgh, and some of his assistants. For me th 
subject was of much greater interest because 
was concerned with life itself and was illustrate 
by some fascinating films—one of them, fc 
example, speeded up to show visibly the proce: 

of development in a newt’s egg. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Bitter and Mil 


THAT NOW NEGLECTED DRAMATIST; John Gal: 
worthy, wrote a full-scale play called. ‘Tk 
Show’, a lunge at the sensational press. M: 
Priestley’s ‘ The Stone Faces 
on Sunday night, was a muc 
slighter treatment of the bas: 
theme, set’ comfortably i 
foreign parts, remoter Mexic« 
Galsworthy made his editc 
declare: ‘The press gets a 
the blame for the natural ir 
stincts of mankind. I don 
care what they say, curiosit 
is the greatest thing in th 
world’. Priestley, in releasin 
his shock-troops of journalisr 
upon their prey, lets them sa 
very little that is articulat 
All we hear is a confuse 
roaring as the servants of th 
natural instincts of mankin 
- go into. battle. One shot c 
the horde, in Harold Clay 
ton’s production, reminded m 
oddly, for a fleeting momen! 
of those night-club faces i 
‘Johnson Over Jordan’. 
Not, let me say, that th 
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Ss are in any sense connected. Priestley’s task 
e has been- simply to attack a press that 
rries its victims for the sake of a day’s head- 
ss, and that makes peace and privacy as 
Mattainable as the apples of the Hesperides. 
he ‘stone faces’ of the title are those of 
Aexican jungle images. Presumably, they can 
lso symbolise the harsh and pitiless glare of 
popular’ publicity. The film actress in this 
, when the press ‘boys and girls’ close in 
her, leaps into her car and drives full-tilt 
one of the stone images. Resolute certainly, 
sat I could not feel honestly, as the 
sody was being removed, that I had 
een anything very tragic. The trouble is, 
think, that the play is what used to be 
C mned as ‘ made to be told’. Always 
was conscious of Mr. Priestley’s, stage- 
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cae I wanted more real anger and 
calculated effect. 


Clearly, there are times when profes- 
curiosity becomes cruel persecu- 
jon. In Britain now the Press Council 
is on watch. I don’t know what the 
Mexican authority—assuming that there 
S one—would say of the Inga Arlberg 
sase. She was a film actress whose wish 
© be alone—especially noticeable, it 
ippears, in artists with Scandinavian 
zames—changed, first, to pleasure at 
inding herself in an isolated Mexican 
notel with the archaeologist she had once 
loved, and then revived in agony at 
aews that the press had spotted her. 

How did the press know? A woman 
irchaeologist, jealous and angry, had the 
wires to Mexico City humming. And a 
hree-days’ idyll—of which we were 
rouchsafed nothing except one of Inga’s mildly 
omic turns at supper—ended with the plunge 
gainst the stone face, and a more abundant 
ews story than had been dreamed of in the 
lews-rooms. 

Mr. Priestley may have got some of us to 
ament again the passion for ‘ publicity’ that 
xposes an-artist to the public gaze away from 
ler work on stage or screen. There was a time 
vhen the public could know a player only as 
e or she appeared within the theatre’s picture- 
rame. But there can be precious little mystery 
1ow when your film stars, according to Holly- 
vood ritual, are forever on show, made a motley 
o the view. Some do not mind: as the cynic 
ybserved on Sunday, ‘They don’t bring per- 
onalities to the screen any more, just measure- 
nents’. Priestley’s Inga Arlberg did mind. One 
vould have felt for her if she had been a real 
erson, not a dramatist’s prop. Alas, even Luise 
Rainer could not persuade us of her truth, 
hough she had a passage of real emotion 
when she appealed to the hotel-keeper (Frances 
Rowe), ‘ Like me a little’. 

I wish ‘ The Stone Faces’ had come through 
setter. The dramatist’s admirers—among whom 
| have long counted myself—are sorry to see 
4im working so mechanically. Nobody in the 
jlay was a personage, even the mildly soaking 
yriter, a wise old owl, acted by Wilfrid Lawson. 
3veryone appreciates what this surprising and 
diosyncratic player can do on his night, but 
his was hardly among those nights. Distorted 
munciation blurred the lines, and more than 
ynce I had to strain to hear just what it was 
hat Steve had on his mind. A pity. Still, the 
jay no doubt makes Priestley’s point which is 
he point also made by Galsworthy’s Cockney 
workman: ‘You don’t know where to have 
hese noospaper fellers, they’re all over it’, (It 
s obvious, of course, that the plays, both in 
(925 and 1957, indict only a noisy section of 
he press: there are noospapers and noospapers.) 
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THE LISTENER 


Much of ‘The Stone Faces” on Sunday seemed 
to be anxious preparation, neither good drama 
nor good television. I liked it a little, but by 
no means enough. 

There is space only to report that, in com- 
parison, the Quinteros’ ‘Dona Clarines’ (the 
Granville-Barkers’ translation) was the gentlest 
affair, a lulling breath about a romance and a 
determined aunt. The Water Rats galumphed 
with some frenzy in ‘Revels of 1957’. And in 
the second ‘instalment of ‘The Silver Sword’, 
the Serraillier-Webber play, Barry Letts showed 


Frances Rowe (left) as Simone Murdoch, Wilfrid Lawson as 
Stephen Flesser, and Luise Rainer as Inga Arlberg in ‘ The Stone 


Faces’ on December 1 


how to escape from a cell—provided 
one “has the necessary equipment. 
This was an exciting do-it-yourself 
interlude in the middle of a brisk 
and bitter serial which proves again 
that the. children have sometimes 
the best of it. 
J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Venus v. Mars 


ARISTOPHANES is still alive enough 
to be a scandal to the Establishment. 
A year or two ago the American 
Academy of Dramatic Art made 
itself absurd by cutting his late play 
about a women’s revolution, ‘ Eccle- 
siazusae’, because, if you please, it 
was ‘ pro-Communistic ’. Then there 
was a hilarious row over the action 
of the American Postmaster-General 
in seizing an English copy of 
‘Lysistrata’ on grounds of in- 
decency, However, Hollywood took 
the tip, transferred the tale to Kansas in the 
eighteen-eighties and called it ‘The Second 
Greatest Sex’, with the slogan ‘We stop 
loving till you men stop fighting’ and a 
number called ‘Lysistrata’ as one of its ‘8 
Great Song Hits’. In this country, Laurence 
Housman made a version for the Suf- 
fragettes, whom we don’t easily associate with 
strip-tease, But, although I saw Gladys Cooper 
give a radiantly amusing performance as Lysi- 
strata in Regent’s Park, of all places, and Theatre 
Workshop turned the play into a scathing in- 
dictment of modern war-mongers at the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall (‘Rock bottom is reached’, wrote 
Peter Ustinov, ‘when the triumphant ladies 
march up and down the stage, shedding floral 
favours and singing a song reminiscent of 
Yugoslav Partisans’), this serious satire of sex 
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sanctions against war has generally been con- 
sidered too outrageous for an English stage that 
prefers the smirking sophistries of Restoration 
comedy or the lifeless innuendoes of bedroom 
farce, smut for smut’s sake. 

When Dutdley Fitts’ delightful version of 
‘Lysistrata’ was published over here in 1955— 
no doubt the American Post Office has been 
suitably reprimanded for letting it out—The 
Times Literary Supplement said it was time this 
play was ‘ given the serious attention it deserves, 
and not dismissed as nothing but a teasing piece 
of pseudo-feminist bawdry’. Anyway, 
perhaps sex may be heard if not seen. 
The B.B.C, tent an ear, announced this 
version for production, and put its 
cautious foot squarely on the Aristo- 
phanic banana-skin. In due course they 
did ‘ The Acharnians’ instead, Last year 
they hit the. headlines with an offer to 
Marilyn Monroe to play this Lysistrata 
on the air. Miss Monroe, who is not 
better heard than seen, prudently de- 
clined, so this time we got ‘ The Frogs ’, 
It began toeseem that this was, at any 
rate, one way of ensuring that all Aristo- 
phanes’ plays—except ‘ Lysistrata ’— 
would get broadcast. The B.B.C. story 
was that they were only waiting till the 
right girl came along, they must have an 
American actress for this American ver- 
sion. Inevitably, the theatre beat them to 
it. Dudley Fitts’ ‘ Lysistrata’, with Con- 
stance Cummings of Seattle, great suc- 
cess and only a dozen lines cut to console 
the Lord Chamberlain, was acted at 
Oxford Playhouse in March, and Minos 


Scene from ‘Dona Clarines’ on November 26, with (left to 
right) Jean Anderson in the title-part, Roger Delgado as Lujan, 
and Raf de la Torre as Don Basilio 


Volanakis will again produce it, with Joan 
Greenwood of Chelsea, in London this month. 
At which tidings the Drama Department nerved 
itself to give us a Patric Dickinson translation, 
with Googie Withers of Karachi, in the Third 
Programme last week. 

Of the three peace plays that Aristophanes 
wrote to stop the Peloponnesian War—what 
would the Ministry of Information have said 
if the B.B.C, had broadcast them in the blitz, 
and would the British Housewives League have 
seen the point?—the first, ‘The Acharnians’, 
won the festival prize, the second, ‘ Peace’; won 
only second prize, and the third, ‘ Lysistrata’, 
did not, so far as we know, get a prize at all. 
Now that the Third Programme has broadcast 
the three peace plays in that order, all in ver- 
sions by Mr. Dickinson which have appeared in 
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Forget petrol for a moment nd think of He J = * 
there’s an | industry that’s really gone places i in the 


~ past few years. Many plastics products start life as - es a 4 
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wed in THE ae last week, we 
the judges’ point, ‘ Lysistrata’ is a ram- 


Je and probably hat hasty piece of work. 
cceeds uproariously because of its essen- 


hanes had the wit to see that enforced 
abstinence is a far better target for bawdy 
iedy than the obligatory over-indulgence out 
which the Restoration stage sought to squeeze 
requently dubious fun, Venus brings Mars 
is senses by non-cohabitation. Mr, Dickinson 
esperately determined not to sound, half- 
ted in his semi-seemly paraphrase of Aristo- 
ines’ jests about the upright men of war, but, 
’t so witty as Dudley Fitts. He, and his 
cer Raymond Raikes, were so intent on 
sting that the poet’s purpose was serious that 
made Miss Withers start off as though the 
y was not a comedy at all. It soon got going, 
i¢ same, though there was at times the truly 
-inspiring sound of respectable British mat- 
; conscientiously resolved to be heartily out- 
oken or die in the attempt, but definitely not 
aused, Janette Richer, a young actress of in- 
easing range, really seemed to be having the 
ne of her life in the strip-tease scene, which 
therefore easily the funniest. 
n the Home Service on Monday last week, 
oq Karlin, Barbara Couper, and Austin 
r gave a telling account of a Rebecca West 
“There is No Conversation’, dramatised 
d produced by Wilfrid Grantham, This was 
tialism for everywoman, an impression 
the totally different understanding of a human 
tion by each of the people involved in it, an 
piece of story-telling. 
Roy WALKER 


iE SPOKEN WORD 
. seg George Gissing 


HERE Rixs BEEN far less celebration of the 
mtenary of George Gissing’s birth than might 
ave. been expected. His non-political anger at 
le state of the society of his time, his obsession 
ith social distinctions, and his general concern 
ith outsiderishness should have done some- 
ling to revive his score or so of deliquescent 
ovels. But even Mr. Colin Wilson has not yet 
ung - him in his eclectic gallery, and it is his 
assic travel book, By the Ionian Sea, which is 
printed rather than the novels. It is, I must 
ry, the southern Italian traveller, with ‘his three 
slumes: of Lenormant and The Letters of 
orus, who rouses my interest more. than 
e man who made the sordid and degrading 
arriages, whose spirit seemed always to‘ be 
ging to escape from the world of the under- 
rivileged into the classical past. 
Mr. Anthony Curtis, who arranged a fas- 
nating portrait of Gissing for the Third 
rogramme, would probably not agree with me. 
le is clearly a passionate admirer of the novels 
id sees the classicist Gissing as something of 
1 irrelevance. He rejects the idea that Gissing 
ould have become a don, and believes that his 
to be taken most seriously as a novelist 
s in his realisation that a new type of thinking 
erson was emerging from a class which in the 
ast had never been educated. And he saw that 


ese new men would not be accepted without 
yme kind of social upheaval. This was the 
aderlying theme of Mr. Curtis’ programme, 

was the main concerned with the life 


Mr. Curtis is now writing 
biography of Gissing and, as was 


in the r 
of ew which he found when he opened a 
drawer. 

Without emphasis and with great tact Mr. 
Curtis gave us what is presumably the key to 


Gissing’s sense of isolation, He was not merely 
a provincial who felt lost in the metropolis; the 
pity. and compassion which led him into his 
disastrous marriages show that he was a man 
incapable of trivial emotion. If I am reading 
Mr. Curtis’ evidence properly his whole life 
was an expiation of the act of dishonesty com- 
mitted when he was at Owens College, 
Manchester, and which landed him in gaol. 
Whatever aberrance caused him to do what he 
did it never visited him again, but its effects 
must have redounded throughout his life. Mr. 
Curtis’ portrait was of a man who engaged 
one’s complete sympathy—and a touch of one’s 
pity. "The biography should be very good indeed. 

The Third Programme is reviving two 
programmes by Mr. Bernard Lewis, on ‘The 
Muslim Discovery of Europe’, which were first 
broadcast a few years ago. I did not hear them 
then, and was pleased to have an opportunity 
to hear the first, on ‘ The Northern Barbarians ’. 
It was partly composed of readings from various 
Arab’travellers in Europe during the late Dark 
Ages, when even the people of Italy seemed 
barbarians to the civilised people of the Muslim 
world. If the passages read are typical the Arab 
traveller seemed to have lacked the traveller’s eye, 
to have a love of exaggeration and for fabulous 
stories. 

Mr. Lewis gave rather too much of the 
fabulous, perhaps to show the conception of 
Europe current in Islam at the time, and not 
enough from that greatest of all Muslim 
geographers, Yaqut ibn—Abdullah al-Hamawi, 
whose work, according to Mr. Philip Hitti’s 
History of the Arabs, unfortunately made no 
impression on medieval European thought be- 
cause it was never translated into Latin, Yaqut 
gives the impression that he-would never have 
been taken in by the stories of Amazon women 
among the barbarian tribes of Europe or the 
impossible vastness of Rome. One of the most 
convincing and imteresting passages was 
Ibrahim’s description of life in Iceland. It was 
delightfully unlikely to hear an Arab discussing 
the habits of the whale and describing in: detail 
the Viking methods of hunting it. 

It is always a good thing to come across some 
aspect of history which jolts us Europeans into 
realising that the world does not gravitate round 
our minute section of the globe. Mr, Lewis did 
precisely this, but I wish he had given us more 
of the mass of evidence that exists to show that 
the Islamie sense of intellectual superiority was 
justified. Our debt to the ancient Arab world is 

nowheré near pesccady recognised, 
MICHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC 
*! - Kaleidoscope 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT in the Home Service last 
week was, like Housman’s Shropshire youth, 
quite itself again, with a full-length symphony 
concert at the ‘peak hour’, The programme 
looked on paper an odd mixture, but worked 
out well in practice, thanks to first-rate per- 
formance, It was designed mainly to display the 
musicianship and virtuosity of Artur Rubinstein 
who played Schumann’s concerto in the first 
part and Saint-Saéns’ in G minor in the second. 

Schumann’s intimate and chamber-music-like 
concerto is not the work one would perhaps 
associate with this brilliant pianist who excels in 
glitter and dash. Yet Rubinstein was almost 
completely successful in Projecting the homely, 
one might say ‘ uxorious’, mode of Schumann’s 
lyricism. ‘Gee. was reminded that he is one of 
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the greatest interphefearF Chopin; and not only 
of the more showy pieces, Once or twice the 
tiger that is in him showed its fierceness—in the 
sudden pounce, for example, on the opening 
chords and the consequently hard bright tone 
produced, 

Saint-Saéns provided the pianist with the 
opportunity to display even more obviously his 
Powers of mind as well as his deftness of finger. 
For he discovered in the concerto, which is apt 
to be written off as one more example of the 
composer’s shallow musicianship, some unex- 
pected depths and solidities that have escaped 
most other interpreters. The popular Allegretto 
scherzando makes no pretence at profundity, 
but it would be a poor heart that could not re- 
joice at this delicious performance, to which the 
B.B.C. Orchestra under Rudolf Schwarz con- 
tributed their full share. 

The symphony was Haydn’s ‘ Military’ in 
G major, which sounded as if it were being 
played by too large a band. Instead of being 
light and bright, it was too-_ pompous and heavy, 
baroque rather than rococo. Haydn’s are nearer 
to being toy-soldiers than Marlborough’s bat- 
talions. Conductor and orchestra came into their 
own in Gordon Jacob’s Third Suite, a modern 
Divertimento that aims only at pleasing the 
hearer, and does it. 

Mr. Schwarz cannot be accused of neglecting 
our native music. On the Saturday before he 
resurrected Britten’s ‘Sinfonia da Requiem’, 
which sounded rather dated, its ingenuities 
rather too obviously conjuring tricks, It was 
followed by a splendid performance of Brahms’ 
Third Symphony, repeated in the Home Service 
on Sunday, in which the only blemish was a 
tendency to ‘make it snappy’ in the finale—a 
tendency fortunately subdued by the time_the 
noble chorale in the coda was reached. One mark 
of the conductor’s percipience and efficiency was 
his successful balancing of the final long-held 
chords of the movements which so often sound 
muddy, but here.were luminous and clear. 

Last Saturday Mr. Schwarz revived John 
Field’s Concerto in A flat with Frank Merrick as 
the pianist, The music stands between Mozart 
and Chopin, its figurations reminding us now of 
the one, now of the other, It is certainly a better 
concerto than any Chopin wrote, and it is not 
merely imitative of Mozart. It was good to hear 
Mr. Merrick, these many years an advocate of 
Field’s music, im such good form. 

The weekly programme of Stravinsky’s music 
consisted of a recording of the concert given on 
the composer’s birthday last June under the 
direction of Manuel Rosenthal. The programme 
showed the composer’s reaction to the idea of 
Spring in his Dionysiac and Apollonian phases 
—‘ The Rite of Spring*® and ‘ Perséphone *. The 
latter, a melodrama with text by Gide, is a 
lyrical counterpart to the stark tragedy of 
* Oedipus Rex ’. In it one sees the classic outline 
of the legend drawn with a masterly economy 
of line and a tenderness of touch that is as per- 
sonal to Stravinsky as Piccasso’s almost con- 
temporary neo-Greek profiles. The work was 
beautifully performed by the London Phithar- 
monic Orchestra with the London Bach Society 
and Madeleine Renaud as the speaker and Michel 
Sénéchal as Eumolpe. The tenor sang the often 
appallingly difficult music flexibly and with only 
an occasional tightening of the tone. The more 
familiar ‘ Rite’ has beem given better perform- 
ances than this which seemed to concentrate on 
the African tom-tom side of the music, which is 
surely less important than its eeriness "of atmo- 
sphere. The contemporary and rarely heard ‘ Roi 
des étoiles ’, sung by the men of the Elizabethan 
Singers, hardly produced an effect commensur- 
ate with its difficulties, 

What should have been a major event of the 
week, the Bayreuth performance of ‘Die 
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m Elisabeth Geinmieys Eva, which 
highly intelligent in its dramatic presenta- 
of the part and respectable as singing, this 
quite the worst performance of Wagner’s 
sdy I have ever heard from one of the great 


HE vast majority of listeners tuning in 
on Wednesday will hear Schdnberg’s 
“drama with music’—our_history’s 
si richest nineteen minutes of dramatic 
: = for the first time. A numberof them, 
, will have read something about it in 
ionary or monograph, in which case they 
aoe bound to have assimilated a certain 
of essential misinformation, apart from 
simply left puzzled. . 
ior one thing, none of the cathorices may 
ve had an opportunity to hear the work before 
wrote about it. The stature of this astonish- 
“masterpiece has only lately been realised, 
performances are at last becoming more 
‘ t. For another thing, the very fact that 
- complex symbolism of Schénberg’s first 
Oo is strictly defined rather than vaguely 
sive makes it easy for the freely associating 
itic to go wrong, while the more cautious 
efer not to have a go at the ‘story’ at all. 
nally, Sch6énberg’s transplantation to the 
wlish-speaking world and the long interrup- 
nn of Schénberg research in German-speaking 
untries have lavishly contributed towards the 
scuration of his texts and musical directions. 
The present article proposes to clear. the air 
way of what may at first seem marginal cor- 
stions which, however, may anon disclose 
eir centripetal force, in that they should lead 
straight to the heart of the work, if not of 
honberg’s creative attitude altogether. 
The trouble starts -with the title. Ever since 
> English translation (1924) of Egon Wellesz’ 
shly valuable Schénberg book (1921), the 
iciai English title of the opera has been ‘ The 
icky Hand ’, which means royghly the opposite 
Schanberg’s own, eminently thematic title. 
‘Lucky’ and ‘ gliicklich’ overlap, but whereas 
“lucky ’ the element of chance obtrudes, there 
a German idiom, ‘er hat eine gliickliche 
und’ (he has a lucky hand) which means, not 
at he tends to be lucky, but, on the contrary, 
at he doesn’t depend on luck because he is so 
ted that, to express it crudely, ‘he has the 
ack of it’. What Schonberg characteristically 
i was to change the object of the idiom into 
subject and thus into a symbol. ‘The Blessed 
and’ or ‘The Favoured Hand’ would be 
rrect translations if they did not inflate 
—— s understating title which, paradoxi- 
lly enough, cannot be rendered in English. 
Properly understood, the title gives the point 
the work, about which the authorities are, 
best, evasive. Wellesz confines himself to the 
ote level, René Leibowitz to the music. 
_Schénberg biographer H. H. Stucken- 


vito that Ba se eee mee, tne text 
wlin contents herself with calling the drama 


The ‘ Lucky’ 


° om André Cluytens seemed to have 
little c¢ tion of the light and shade in the 
score or of the modelling of the melodies. The 
‘Prelude was the same thickness all through 
without a breathing-space anywhere. As for the 
singing, Sachs’ approach-shot to the first note 


By, HANS KELLER 


introductory quasi-Greek chorus ‘ are concerned 
with spurious forms of happiness’. The Man 
is not only in conflict with his worldly and 
illusory desires, however, but also in conflict 
with this very conflict: he needs the sensuality 
which obstructs his quest, needs it artistically, 
too. 

As he blissfully touches the hand of the 
“Woman’ (7’ 39’’)!, she, unnoticed, escapes to 
the “Gentleman’ (both mimed parts). But he 
looks at his ‘lucky’ hand in which he thinks 
he is holding her and exclaims, ‘ Now I possess 
you for ever! * Just a dream? On the contrary, 
artistic reality is in the making. The scene 
changes (8° 15’”) and the Man’s hand, now 
blessed by the curse of life, shows the ‘ work- 
men’ their business. They are labouring with 
files and hammers; he interrupts them: ‘ That 
can be done more simply ’. He creates a wonder- 


“ful diadem out of a piece of gold, breaking an 


anvil in the process. ‘Ingenuously, without 
emotion ’, he sings his central sentence (10’ 22’), 
‘ This is how one makes a jewel’: 


“So schafft 1 man Schmuck. 
Personally, I have no doubt ‘that, consciously or 


unconsciously, Schénberg here intended a 
counterpart, a muusico-dramatic counterpoint, 
to the equally crucial end of Siegfried’s Act I, 
split anvil and all: 


So schnei-det Sieg-frieds Schwert! 


Siegfried too, it will be remembered, had the 
transcendental knack of it. 

In the opening and closing chorus, Schénberg 
employs his speaking voice (Sprechstimme), for 
which the wrong term Sprechgesang (speech- 


song) has been used for decades. The conse- 
quences have been disastrous. Sprechgesang is 
recitative and, special spots apart, there is no 
song in the speaking voice, whose only strictly 

measured dimension is rhythm. To this day 
there are highly competent and up-to-date musi- 
cians who think the speaking voice should be 
half sumg, inasmuch as the notes ought to be 
intoned at their absolute pitch. But the intervals 
in Schénberg’s notation are meant to be relative 
to the speaking range of the reciter(s). Speech- 
song is in fact the one thing the speaking voice 
must avoid—a consideration that is relevant to 
eight of Schénberg’s major works, and which 
prompted him at a later stage to abandon stave 
notation and write the speaking voice on, above, 
and below a single line. 

We ‘Leibowitz, and Searle place ‘ Pierrot 
lunaire’ (1912) before ‘Gliickliche Hand’ 
(1910-13), and the latter two trace the history 
of the — voice accordingly; whereas 
Newlin, followed by Stuckenschmidt, suggests 
oe Pierrot’s” speaking voice came first. On 

grounds, which the listener will 
ts abi to hear for himself, Newlin must be 


* My timings a to the recording to be heard on Wednesday 


of the ‘Wahn’ monologue was typical of the 
men’s inability to produce a clean attack. The 
Walther was very rightly turned down by the 
Masters, among whom Beckmesser gave the best 
performance. : 

DyNELEY HussEy 


iiland and Other Errors 


Schonberg’s opera ‘Die gliickliche Hand’ will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, December 11 (Third) 


considered right. The polyphonic complexity 
and colouristic finesse of the opera’s chorus, 
‘the combination of whisper, speech, and song are 
hardly imaginable without the experience gained 
in ‘Pierrot’; indeed, they look forward to 
“Moses and Aron’ (1930-32). 

It is Moses too who, by way of ‘ The Chosen 
One’, in the unfinished and as yet unpublished 
oratorio ‘Die Jakobsleiter’ (1915-45), fully 
explains the present protagonist. If the Man is 
a symbol of the artist, the artist is, for Schén- 
berg, but a variation on the theme that is the 
search for God, a theme which he pursued, and 
which pursued him, right up to his death,. as 
can be seen from his ‘Modern Psalms’ (1950- 
51). The wellnigh total disregard of this basic 
motive of his life and work seems characteristic 
of an age that has replaced neurotic theism by 
neurotic atheism. 


The New Musical Companion (Gollancz, 21s.) is 
the twentieth edition of The Musical Companion 
edited by A. L. Bacharach. In most cases each 
section has been brought up to date by its original 
author, and in the cases of the two authors who 
are no longer living additional material has been 
added by Colin Mason. 
Four annuals are published by John Calder at 25s. 
each. The Concert-Goers’ Annual, edited by Evan 
Senior, and The International Film Annual, edited 
by Campbell Dixon, are published for the first time. 
International Theatre Annual, edited by Harold 
Hobson, appears for the second, and Opera Annual, 
edited by Harold Rosenthal, for the fourth time. 
All contain well-knO6wn names among the contri- 
butors, and are generously-illustrated, 

* * * 
In The Eye of the Beholder (Hulton, 30s.) Mr. 
Lance Sieveking tells us in straightforward fashion 
about famous people he has known. And he has 
known very many. Reflected glory is always a bit 
irritating, perhaps because we ourselves wish we 
could have been such a reflector. Mr. Sieveking is 
proud of his good fortune byt does not claim much 
for himself. Indeed, he is too apologetic: he asks 
us to believe that in these encounters he was merely 
the blank face in the background, present but 
unnoticed, Yet the response he so frequently evoked 
shows that this self-judgement is unduly modest. 
There are particularly memorable accounts of his 
friendship with Paul Nash, Hugh Kingsmill, and 
John Holms; an amusing child’s-eye view of G. K. 
Chesterton; a portrait of his distant relative, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, as remembered by Mr. Sieveking’s 
mother; an unsympathetic glimpse of Shaw; a 
sinister encounter with Aleister Crowley; and con- 
versations with many, many others. Parts of this 
book recently formed the substance of a series of 
broadcast talks which were printed in THE 
LISTENER. 

* * 

Art Buchwald’s I Chose Caviar (Gollancz, 
12s.\ 6d.) may be recommended for light reading. 
Mr. Buchwald is an- American columnist and 
evidently a much-travelled man. From the oil fields 
of Texas to Berlin’s Ballhaus Resi Bar, from 
Istanbul’s covered bazaar to the Royal Regatta at 
Henley, his observations are both entertaining and 
amusing—often as amusing as they are intended to 
be. His favourite winter sport, he tells us, is social 
climbing. 


Mr. 
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what are you doing about it? 


In the British Isles alone Cancer claims about . 
100,000 new victims each year. Of these some 
48,000 are men. ; | 


' For centuries, Cancer has been the mysterious enemy of 
mankind. Cancer has killed millions, bereaved millions. Only 
now, in our time, is real progress against this dread disease 
being made. Many who would once have died are living 
examples of this progress. 

They owe their lives not only to the skill of surgeons and 
scientists but also to people—ordinary people—who give the 
pennies, the shillings and the pounds without which full- 
scale Cancer research could not-take place. z 

This research costs money—a lot of money. And it will 
go on costing a lot of money until the cause and prevention of —; 
Cancer have been discovered. ~ . é 

Will you help to try to save lives and suffering by giving 
a donation, however small, to the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign, whose function it is to finance Cancer research. 
We ask for legacies; and for cheques, notes, postal orders, 
stamps. Please address to SiR CHARLES LipBuRy, Hon. 
Treasurer, British Empire Cancer Campaign, (Dept. LS.G) 

11 Grosvenor Crescent, London, SW1., or give to your 

Local Committee. : Y 


CHRISTMAS 
CARD Se 

include a variety of subjects, with: 
religious themes and gay modern 

designs. Produced in association with 
The Medici Society, they are obtain- 

able from local shops or The Medici 

~ . Galleries ‘a 


. - SHOPPING BY POST. 
Write for Christmas Catalogue, in- 
cluding Medici and Hills cards, to 
The Medici Society Ltd., Box A, 34 
Pentonville Road, London, N.1. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


F THE MEDIC] GALLERIES — 
CANCER CAMPAIGN _ 


7, Grafton Street, London, W.1 
26, Thurloe Street, London, 5.W.7 — 
63, Bold Street, Liverpool 1 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester 


A Delightful Gift: — 

HEINZ EDGAR KIEWE 
HISTORY OF 

FOLK CROSS STITCE 
®With 278 coloured charts, 


quarto, 80 pages, linen 
bound. (Price sh 16/6). — 


“Fills a need for a reference book o 
- Folk Cross Stitch design."”” ~ eS a 
—Daily Telegraph 


Second revised edition | 
From A.N.I. LTD., ; 


7 St. Michael’s Mansions, Oxforc 


Crossword Fans 


CHAMBERS’S DICTIONARY 
is remarkably adapted for the solution of 
all word puzzles—a fact frequently ack- 
nowledged by the greatest. experts in the’ 
country: ae 


‘CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY is the main dictionary I use, 
and the only small one. It is far the best 
English dictionary of its size.—TORQUEMADA, 


‘CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY is the standard work of refer- 
ence for my crosswords in the Observer.’ ‘This is 
a tradition which I inherited from “Torquemada”, 
and it is not likely to be broken.’—XIMENES. 


‘The Mid-Century is a marvel, There should 
be one in every home.—EGMA of The Listener. . 


CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ASK YOUR OUTFITTER FOR 


PLASTIC 
RELIANT COLLAR: 
NEED NO LAUNDERIN 


H.R. DENNE,30 WHITEPOST LANE,LONDON,E 


Your bookseller will gladly show you this fine book. It is available 


in various attractive bindings from 21s. net, _ : 


SOL. ae SPRAYS. 

OPLE by now are familiar with the 
K, as it has been pretty widely used 

‘ides, The - principle is straight- 

‘product is packed, under pressure, 

fitted with a push-button valve. 

1 push the button, out comes a very 


several aerosol paint-sprays on the 
wo now, although at the present moment, 
fe cece only cellulose lacquer, and the 
mice is limited to black, silver, and clear 
-.at on ao Bat even so, there is a good deal you 
m do with them. For instance, the majority 
are black, and if you have scraped off 
of the paintwork, the aerosol is the only 
se way for an amateur to make a really 
rofessional job of it. Prams and cycles too 
: often painted black, and you can either 
Sen up or do the whole job of repainting. 
hese paint-sprays are easy to use. All you do 
hold the can about twelve inches from the 
, press the button down as far as it will go 
then keep the spray moving with light, 
quick strokes. I should not try to cover with one 
Dat or you will get ‘runs’. It is better to aim 
tt two thin coats. On the first occasion I should 
lc a small ‘trial run’ 
f You can do all sorts” of things with the trans- 
arent lacquer because it is suitable for metal 
ices and wood or paper. The finish is so 
ood you can actually use it on furniture, either 
‘or touching-up or for doing the whole job. The 
aring properties are good, too, so you can use 
on table tops and chairs. You can also save 
self a lot of work by spraying articles made 
rom copper, silver, or brass. I am told that 
coloured lacquers should be coming on the mar- 


x 


| Crossword No. 1,436. 


o>. - Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 
pe value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


certain letter, which occurs once in the answers to all the 
is to be regarded as having been replaced by the = 
ign. The answers therefore become ‘ equations ’, only one 
m of which is to be entered in the diagram. Figures “i 
after the clues give the alphabetical sum (A = 
=2. .. Z=26) ct the rejected term, including an 
letter which stands for =. 
Bach clue contains: (1) a hidden mixture of the answer, 
of consecutive letters occurring in one or more 


TTT aaaaal 
| 
ad 
a 


7, — $26 127 122 
| ro 
PPLE 
a0) eee 


per 


Ae Pees eee sennnrenereenee 
“s 


anne eee new en enem 


ket aay in the spring and, later on, there will . 


almost certainly be a range of synthetic paints. 
David ROE 


KEEPING WOOLLENS WHITE 

A listener writes: ‘I should be glad to know if 
there is anything to keep white woollen garments 

from turning yellow when washing’. White 
woollens often become discoloured because they 
have been washed in hard water with a strong 
soap powder; the soap curds do not get rinsed 
out, and that causes yellowing. You can some- 
times improve things if you change over to 
washing with one of the mild synthetic deter- 
gents, but it may take several washings before 
you notice a difference. The point here is that 
these synthetics do not leave behind trouble- 
some curds. ~ 

Another cause of velbwike is drying the 
woollens too close to a fire or hot pipes. It 
may be, though, that our listener is going to 
need a bleaching rinse for these woollens, For 
this you need a solution made with one part of 
hydrogen peroxide, twenty volume strength, to 
three parts of water. Add to this one teaspoon 
of ammonia. Let-the woollens soak in the solu- 
tion for about half an hour. (I would take off 
any buttons or metal fastenings first.) Then 
rinse the woollens thoroughly, and continue with 
squeezing and drying operations as usual. 

Another listener asks: ‘Is there a method of 
removing slight scorch marks from. shirt 
collars? * I would begin by brushing the scorch 
mark gently with a dry, soft nailbrush. Then 
damp it—and rub in a little glycerine with your 
finger, and leave it to soak in for an hour or so. 
Then sponge the scorch mark, sprinkle on a 
little synthetic detergent, and work up a lather 


Equations. By ffaney 


book tokens, 


clos sing ie first post on Thursday, ‘December 12. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
envelopes. containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
ee. words the Editor’s decision is final 


words and not necessarily coinciding with the beginning or 
end of a word; (2) a description of the answer, which may 
vary in length between one word and the whole clue, Not 
all the words in the clues necessarily come into either 
category. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


. I love to ruin the status quo (79) 
~ This example of English prose is unanimously praised 


ee ade tefined tastes, you value Preeions things (44) 
Pr has quite a crushing effect (57 
it A tram cut in, causing shocking damage (67) 
is The sums I misappropriate (62) 
6. Act square, play the game! (65) 
ie. B mature calm? I regret to say by no means so (60) 
1 you to agree that it’s monstrous (36) 
like Common sense to me (40) ~ 
aunt can dance like this? (36) 
oS I’ve suffered sometimes from gushing people (76) 
26. Brilliant performance makes genius try to vie with it (90) 
oh Have a square meal in the refreshment tent (70) 
Wordy, stultified fuss (45) 
3 This is prsces cut down (34) 
. Kind o ae ce exposed to contagious disease (44) 
, é have ab great worth (56) 
tions are binding (44) 
ceed the limit makes her nervous (99) 
ses of rum a to make you reel! (42) 
a type outside who’s needing some sympathy 


2 Bes 


DOWN 


rae PS ter issue (53) 
yon which save life (66) 
3. mant, evil—run away! (72) 
4. A wing eyes to see, you let card-sharpers 


59) 

ple always like (68) 

; a quitter, but not quite straight (64) 

our — ter (25) 
to ispute (S7) 


Housewife. 


with your Pd Bain or the nailbrush, After a 
rinse there ought to be an improvement provided 
the scorch mark is not an actual burn. 

RuTH DREW 


Notes on Contributors 


JoHN WELLENS (page 910): management con- 
sultant specialising in training and education; 
author of Education and Training in Industry 

R. D. V. RoBerts (page 912): Secretary of the 
National Joint Advisory Council for the Elec- 
tricity Supply Industry 

SEWELL STOKES (page. 919): author of Come 
to Prison, A Clown in Clover, Beyond His 
Means, etc. 

Laurie LEE (page 921): poet; author of A Rose 
for Winter, My Many-Coated Man, The Sun 
My Monument, etc. 

Rev. R. S. BarsBour (page 923): Lecturer in 
New Testament, New College, Edinburgh 
Str CONRAD CORFIELD, K.C.1.E. (page 924): 
served in the Indian Civil Service, 1920-47, 

principally in the Indian States 

D. E. BROADBENT (page 927): on the staff of 
the Medical Research Council’s- Applied 
Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge 

ROMNEY SEDGWICK, C.M.G. (page 941): his- 
torian; author of Letters from George III to 
Lord Bute, etc. a 

PuiLtir HENDERSON (page 943): author of The 
Life of Laurence Oliphant, The Letters of 

_ William Morris, etc. 

MaAvRICE CRANSTON (page 947): author of fohn 
Locke—a _ Butography, Freedom—A New 
Analysis, ete. : 

WILLIAM GOLDING (page 953): novelist; author 
of Pincher Martin, Lord of the Flies, etc. — 


9. Gives this colour a clarity which is somewhat equivocal 
(52) 

10. Court adjourns. until bar opens (70) 

12. Pure, feminine fragrance (39) 

17. Goes out again, like the rat he is‘ (42) 

19. Why buy trifles like oranges, for example? (45) 

20. Silenced without demur (34) 

21. If flaunted, being this may cause offence (60) 

22. Invalid has frugal lunch (45) 

24. Atrocious concoction she uses (40) 

27. This brings me luck—I never move without it (4) 

28. Noise may be disturbing (41) 

29. Funny creature, this shaggy dog (75) 

30. A quiet teething baby? What good behaviour! (72) 

82. Thus bisques may lead to fireworks! (57) 

33. Perfumes.made of bones (58) 

35. We are given the fact that mud, for example, is dirty (34) 

87. Is this flower, mauye? No, white (34) 

39. Provide us with ripe quinces (43) 

4@. Sings out in strict bel canto (75) 

43. Andantino nocturne with bass accompaniment (96) 


Solution of No. 1,434 


PT ININ) 
Sia pisiiciecs 
NOTES 
Theme: The four Kings in a pack of cards. See Brewer’s 
Reader’s Handbook. Theme-words and Variations: A. 


Charlemagne, Megan, Rachel (anag.), B. David, daffodil, 
leek (symbols of Wales). C. Alexander, Hillsborough, Tunis 
(Lords). D. Caesar, Fithrer, Duce (absolute rulers), 
Across. 138, Vul(can)-pine; 17. C-Kobster)-an; 18. Yak(ut, 
=do); 24. Sun ter, aMag.; 27. AD 1, rev.; 30. Sec(co.); 
83. Hari + rev. of to; 39. Sound of who + rev. of aij; 
44. In + anag. of neat; 45. Fri(day)—endships. 

Down. 1. (Mo)derns; $8. Three mngs.; 5. Dal-A-i (Salvador 
Dah); 6. Rev. of nova; 8. Floc(k)-(os)culation; 19, In-I-a; 
16. No H spy, anmag.; 21, Cant-o; 24. (Ling)Uist; 36. 
Essen(ce); 40. Quag (gas). 


lst prize: F. G. Simms (London, 
L. T. Whitaker (Bourne- 
S.W.2) 


Prizewinners: 
N.W.8); 2nd prize: 
mouth); 3rd prize: D. Page (London, 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE | 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence”’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass. three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 


; women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise~ 


their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS. 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SS a ee 


GOOD ENGLISH 
gives you Confidence 


y How you can gain poise— ; 


develop your personality 
—dchieve success 


Hundreds of ambitious people have dis- 
covered a_ fascinating, simplified way to 
improve their English, gain self-confidence 
and develop their personality, and thus pave 
the way to success. 

If you wish to become a good conversa- 
tionalist, to write entertaining letters and to 
express your ideas fluently, take the-first-step 
by sending to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Y/391C), Palace Gate, London, W.8, fora free 
copy of “Word Mastery,’’ an interesting 
booklet that gives details of the attractively 

» planned Effective English Course. Please en- 
close a stamp to cover postage, 


—LEARN A LANGUAGE 
THIS WINTER os 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Lunguage 
in half the usual time has beén solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 


men and women to learn languages without. 


translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French, ong so on. English is not 
used at all. 

The system is explained in four little Vooks, 
one for each language. Write for the book 
that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return, together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. WELbeck 1411 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TODA Yincenes, 
Pelman Languages Institute, 
82 Norfolk Mansions, WisgmoreStreet 
London. W.1 
Please send details of. Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 


Peretti ee eee 
errr try 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 
Essential to success in any walk of life. 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam.. on 
"NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—educational. 
Commercial or Technical. Recently- 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate. 

SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 


Full details of how you can obtain the 
_ General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. 

Write today. School of Careers. Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wrights Lane. London. W.8. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” 


tke School of Careers eae 


Printed in Englan} by Warerlow and Sons Limited, Twytord Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the Bri en. Broadcasting Corparkash at 35 Mary 
pone W.1.—All editortal communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.i. December 5, 1987" es 


Pn “hy 


Listen in 


Sunday next, 8.25 
(London and Welsh Home Service) _ 


to broadcast appeal: for 


THE 
RANYARD MISSION 


its Nurses and new Headquarters 
at St. Mark’s, Kennington © 


and please give generously 


Chairman: 110 Kennington Road, $.E.11. 


| 


as simple as= 


clip onto 
car alee 


plug 
into 
mains... 


switch 
on.. 
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EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 


Custom Built . “ 


“lh eaplecnnanenegne 


- 


Equipment 


‘INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED «FOR 


THOSE WHO. SEEK PERFECTION 
AT A REASONABLE COST 


TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
ee STANDARDS 


Please write giving'details of your 
requirements to 


Universal Electronic Products 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WE Lbeck 4058 


MODEL ‘H’ BATTERY 


CHARGER 


Just plug in—clip on regularly (every SAight if. necessame and your 


Davenset Model 


3 amps from 200/250 A.C. mains, 


‘H’ will keep your battery brimful of quick starting 
energy ... and prolong its life too! For 6 or 12 volt batteries at\ 


9-6 


To buy the fi inest is to buy DAVENSET 


Available from Garages, Electrical 


“shops, 


Halfords Sad other ‘leading stores. 


PARTRIDGE, WILSON & CO. LT.D..,4 LEICESTER 


: 
CTH KENSING™ 
Leen iG LECTURES 


(Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 pm: 
ADMISSION FREE 


Dec 11th—ENGLISH FORMAL GARDENS 
by Helen Lowenthal 


{aac 18th—THE MEANING OF INDIAN 


SCULPTURE 
by W. G. Archer, O.B.E, 


/ 


FOR ay ABROAD 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
_ means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
_» PRONUNCIATION provided you | 
' are enabled to SPEAK the words 
yourequireand MAKE YOURSELF 
~ READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5]/- each 


Write to the publishers for list £, post free \ 
on request 


E. MARLBOROUGH. & CO., LTD. 
TAT BRITTON ST. ARRON, E.C.1 


7 


U. CC; et 1887, with its stat of hight 
qualified Tutors, offers expert. tuiti 
for General Certificate of Education (all 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, London University 
Degrees (obtainable without residence ) 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Tea 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 
Moderate fees; instalments if desi 
% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED. POSTAL. TUITION 


for-UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex: 
ternal London. University Degrees; for. Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professiona] exams. in Law, Ao: 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. « 

More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments, 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di1/ 


METROPOLITAN COLLEG 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.€.4. 


No “Welfare State” 
for him 


‘Ons million stray and ‘ 
semi-wild cats in the country ! 


Every year we put to sleep over 250,000, but 
this still leaves 750,000 existing under desperate 
conditions. How can we solve this se 
problem? , 
Only with your help. If your catiis a feu ale 
make sure that her kittens get good homes, or, 
failing that, have them painlessly destroyed. 
If you don’t want her to have kittens, consult 
the R.S.P.C.A. or your Veterinary. Surgeon. 
The speying operation is inexpensive, Saves: 
endless worry, and has no adverse. effects on 
your cat. If you find a homeless cat, or if you 
lose your own—consult us, Fit your own cat 
with an elastic collar with an addressed disc. 
Tell your friends about the R.S.P.C.A.’s advice. 
You can become a membef of the Society by 
subscribing £1 per annum, or a life member for 
a donation of £20. Send a contribution to: 
| The Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., (Dept. es 
- 105, Jermyn Sect bbs SWikes 


. 


BS 


